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Eminence  Scholarship 

By  JAMES  K.  FEIBLEMAN 
Ttdane  University,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

OF  ALL  professions,  that  of  by  the  ‘past’  we  shall  mean  work  done 
scholarship  seems  to  be  the  most  in  the  past.  The  functions  of  the 
thoroughly  misunderstood.  In  scholar,  then,  are  fourfold.  Heis(l) 
the  popular  estimation  the  scholar  is  the  discoverer  of  the  past,  (2)  the  cus- 
incompetent,  lazy,  unnecessary  and  a  todian  of  the  past,  (3)  the  appreciator 
fool.  We  see  little  of  him,  fortunate-  of  the  past,  and  (4)  the  critic  of  the 
ly,  for  he  keeps  himself  from  getting  past*.  JjCt  us  examine  each  of  these 
underfoot  by  remaining  within  the  functions  separately  and  briefly, 
university.  And  not  only  is  he  se-  (1)  The  scholar  is  a  discoverer  in 
eluded  within  those  wails,  but  even  the-  sense  that  he  is  often  able  to  re- 
there  he  is  further  hidden  by  the  cover  for  us  old  texts  that  were  for- 
shelves  of  the  library,  so  that  he  ap-  gotten  and  which  may  otherwise  have 
pears  to  be  at  best  merely  a  man  with  perished.  The  journal  of  Boswell 
a  harmless  and  small  antiquarian  in-  found  by  Tinker  in  1925  in  an  ebony 
terest.  However,  since  our  scholar  is  cabinet  in  a  castle  owned  by  Lord  Tal- 
also  a  professor  in  the  college,  good  bot  de  Malahide  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
citizens  scrape  and  save  their  pennies  scholar  discovers  books  and  other  rec¬ 
to  make  it  possible  for  their  children  ords  which  may  not  have  been  known 
to  study  with  him.  He  is  underpaid  to  have  survived.  Another  interesting 
and  undervalued  and  most  necessary  to  case  is  the  discovery  of  some  of  the 
the  culture.  With  these  paradoxes  in  Delphic  Hymns  of  the  second  century 
mind,  we  may  do  well  to  take  a  closer  B.  C.  carved  on  the  wall  of  the  Treas- 
look  at  his  functions  in  order  more  ury  of  the  Athenians  at  Delphi  and 
properly  to  evaluate  them.  found  by  Professor  Theodore  Reinach, 

The  scholar,  according  to  one  of  the  of  the  French  School  of  Archaelogy  in 
main  dictionary  meanings  of  the  term,  1893. 

is  a  student  in  one  of  the  schools  at  a  The  scholar’s  work  as  a  discoverer 
university;  but  the  term  has  been  is  by  no  means  confined  to  physical 
broadened  to  mean  one  who  devotes  discovery.  For  he  may  find  meanings 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  past,  how-  as  well.  These  may  be  anything  from 
ever  and  wherever  that  is  done.  The  the  reinterpretation  of  a  passage  to 
term  ‘past’  is  used  here  as  a  metonymy,  the  understanding  of  an  entire  Ian- 
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guag<',  from  a  fresh  reading  of  a 
phrase  of  Shakespeare  to  tie  deci]>her- 
iiig  of  the  priestly  writings  of  the 
!Mayaus,  the  latter  of  which  thus  far 
remain  unread.  We  could  scarcely 
omit  from  this  category  the  vast  labors 
of  the  philosopher  of  history,  the  man 
who  set*ks  for  a  pattern  in  history  after 
having  first  devised  an  hyiK)thesis  in 
regard  to  if,  but  who,  above  all,  must 
approach  his  problem  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  knowledge  of  the  events  of  the 
j)ast,  a  scholar  and  discoverer  of  the 
size  of  a  Vico,  a  Spengler  or  a  Toyn¬ 
bee.  One  of  the  lesser  ways  in  whieh 
fresh  meanings  are  discovered  is 
through  the  study  of  a  period  or  a  man, 
a  f)eriod  in  which  some  important  work 
was  done  or  the  biographical  details  of 
the  man  who  did  it.  We  tend  to  un¬ 
derestimate  the  amount  of  imagination 
involved  in  the  discovers’  of  facts.  Be¬ 
fore  we  are  able  to  frame  an  hypothesis 
as  to  how’  they  were,  we  need  to  ima¬ 
gine  how  they  could  be  and  then  and 
only  then  are  able  to  employ  our  hypo¬ 
thesis  as  an  instrument  of  discovery. 
The  natural  scientist  knows  this  well. 
It  is  diflicult  indeed  if  not  impossible 
to  determine  at  what  point  ‘creation’ 
leaves  off  and  discovery  replaces  it. 
The  artist  brings  something  new  into 
the  actual  world:  new  values;  the 
scientist  introduces  something,  too: 
new  truths ;  and  it  is  less  well  known 
that  the  scholar  has  something  peculiar 
to  add  also:  namely,  new  facts.  For 
he  alone  works  in  a  field  in  which  what 
ever  is  actual  is  fixed  forever.  White- 
head  was  fond  of  reminding  us  that  the 
]>ast  is  the  area  of  immortal  fact,  that 
nothing  can  change  whatever  has  hap¬ 
pened,  though  the  task  of  learning 
what  it  is  e.xactly  that  has  happened 
is  often  difficult  and  sometimes  almost 
impossible. 


Thus  the  scholar  is  instrumental  in 
increasing  the  sum  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge,  even  though  what  he  adds  to  it  is 
quite  modestly  not  his  own.  We  owe 
him  a  considerable  debt  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  particular  function. 
The  knowledge  and  preparation  which 
he  needs  to  bring  to  his  work,  and  the 
painstaking  detail  involved  in  its  ex¬ 
ecution,  are  labors  which  the  rest  of 
us  would  not  undertake  w’ithout  the 
promise  of  more  of  a  reward  than  the 
scholar  ever  secures. 

(2)  The  scholar  is  a  presen’er,  in 
the  sense  that  he  guards  and  protects 
the  records  of  culture.  We  live  by 
passing  on  the  accumulation  of  past 
cultural  achievements,  and  this  is  true 
to  a  degree  that  few  of  us  w’ould  ever 
qujckly  recognize,  believe  or  admit. 
The  world  of  the  present  changes  con¬ 
tinually,  the  culture  in  which  we  are 
immersed  progre^es ;  yet  the  role 
played  in  this  evolution  by  what  was 
accomplished  through  generations 
which  have  gone  before,  is  severely 
underestimated.  We  are  constituted 
for  the  most  part  of,  whatever  the  past 
has  accumulaterl,  and  we  are  the  more 
powerful  for  knowing  about  it.  Truth 
is  dateless  and  must  be  preserved ;  and 
so  the  task  of  the  scholar,  w’hich  is  to 
see  that  we  do  not  lose  even  the  petty 
gains  we  have  made  over  the  centuries, 
is  a  crucial  one. 

The  preservation  of  records  may 
mean  anything,  from  getting  folk  songs 
down  on  taj)e  to  preserving  perishable 
but  rare  and  valuable  cotlices  in  air- 
conditioned  libraries.  The  librarians 
and  the  curators  of  art  museums  are 
scholars  in  this  sense.  They  perform 
one  of  the  functions  of  scholarship, 
which,  we  musft  bear  in  mind,  is  not 
confined  to  books  but  must  be  extended 
to  all  sorts  of  cultural  records,  of 
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whivh  books  may  be  the  chief  sort  yet 
remain  only  one.  The  record  of  the 
past  is  preserved  in  books,  in  sound 
recordings,  in  works  of  art,  in  scienti¬ 
fic  instruments,  in  anything  old  of  a 
cultural  nature  which  has  managed  to 
survive.  And  the  man  who  devotes 
his  professional  career  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  safeguarding  of  the  things  of 
the  past  is  a  scholar.  Think  how 
much  richer  we  might  be  had  the  schol¬ 
ars  of  the  last  three  millenia  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  exercise  their  profession  with¬ 
out  intt'rference.  The  happiness  of 
cultivated  people  is  an  intense  and 
complicated  affair,  and  admits  of  de¬ 
grees.  How  much  would  the  sum  of 
happiness  be  increased  by  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  Homer’s  comedy  or  of  the 
twenty-nine  lost  comeilies  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes  !  Think  how  much  catharsis 
would  be  discharged  w^re  we  to  possess 
again  and  so  to  be  able  to  produce  on 
the  stage  the  sixty-three  tragedies  of 
Aeschylus  which  have  {)eri8hed !  What 
would  we  not  give  for  the  collected 
works  of  the  philosopher  Democritus, 
of  whose  sixty  books  not  one  has  sur¬ 
vived  ? 

(3)  The  scholar  is  the  appreciator 
of  the  past.  Very  often  works  of  value 
remain  neglected  or,  because  of  some 
change  in  the  accepted  values,  become 
neglected.  It  then  proves  the  duty  of 
the  scholar  to  point  this  out.  He  is 
the  advocate  of  the  w’orth  of  texts,  and 
so  enriches  the  heritage  which  makes 
life  significant.  The  reviv'al  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  seventeenth  century  meta¬ 
physical  poets,  Peirce’s  calling  to  our 
attention  the  fact  that  the  writings  of 
the  scholastic  philosophers  had  a  philo¬ 
sophical  value  apart  from  their  relig- 
ioiis  aspects,  the  rise  in  the  current  es¬ 
timation  of  the  paintings  of  El  Greco, 
of  Piero  della  Francesca  and  of  Zur- 


baran,  are  cases  in  point.  The  scholar 
cries  to  us  in  the  exuberance  of  his  ap¬ 
preciation  :  see  what  you  have  that  you 
have  overlooked  and  enjoy  it  afresh. 
We  could  ill  afford  to  do  without  the 
performance  of  this  service. 

Part  of  the  appreciation  of  the  past 
is  to  reveal  its  relevance  to  the  present. 
Scholarship  is  a  labor-saving  device, 
for  w’e  need  not  discover  again  what 
we  have  already  possessed.  Often  the 
scholar  as  well  as  the  inventor  is  able 
to  place  in  our  hands  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment  exactly  what  we  needed  to  solve  a 
prt^ssing  problem.  In  this  way  the 
scholar  is  a  guide  and  an  aide  to  the 
accomplishment  of  present  ends. 

He  is  also  a  teacher  of  proportions. 
We  could  not  go  overboard  for  a  cur¬ 
rent  fad  if  we  knew  that  it  had  been 
tried  before  and  abandoned.  There 
are  lesson?  in  the  past  that  would  keep 
us  soberer  in  the  present  had  we  but ' 
sufficient  knowledge  of  them.  Thus  the 
scholar  helps  us  to  maintain  our  bal¬ 
ance.  Dictatorships  have  been  at¬ 
tempted  and  have  failed,  religions  have 
endeavored  to  suppress  all  opposition 
by  force,  poets  have  been  neglected, 
and  all  in  vain.  We  need  to  be  kept 
advised  of  Attila  of  the  Spanish  Inqui¬ 
sition,  and  of  the  death  of  Chatterton 
at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Lastly,  (4)  the  scholar  is  the  cri¬ 
tic  of  the  past.  He  furnishes  some  of 
the  reasons  for  revising  accepted  eval¬ 
uations,  he  urges  on  historical  grounds 
the  rejection  of  some  of  the  current 
estimations,  and  he  eliminates  mean¬ 
ings  which  have  perhaps  obscured 
others  more  valuable.  This  is  the  pro¬ 
phylactic  function,  often  an  unpleasant 
one  yet  none  the  less  necessary.  Ra¬ 
phael  did  not  paint  a  certain  picture 
after  all ;  a  text  attributed  to  Aristotle 
was  actually  written  by  Theophrastus; 
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and  Shakespeare,  not  Bacon,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Shake8p>eare’s  plays.  These 
acts  are  often  disappointments — for  it 
seemed  at  one  time  that  we  had  more  of 
Aristotle  than  in  fact  we  do  have — yet 
since  it  is  the  truth  alone  that  shall  set 
us  free,  we  might  as  w’cll  have  it  how¬ 
ever  much  it  may  at  times  hurt. 

In  short,  the  scholar  is  the  grand 
sense  is  the  custodian  of  the  culture. 
It  is  his  task  to  cherish  it  for  us,  to 
keep  it  bright  and  ever-present,  to 
clear  away  the  obscuring  smogs  which 
somehow  interjx>se  themselves  betw’een 
us  in  our  busy  world  and  the  best  of 
our  splendid  heritage.  We  owe  him 
our  sense  of  fitness,  therefore,  and  our 
breadth  of  perspective.  If  knowledge 
is  virtue,  as  Socrates  claimed,  then  we 
owe  to  the  scholar  also  something  of 
our  virtue  as  the  preserver  of  a  good 
deal  of  our  knowledge.  We  ought  to 
accord  him  a  position  of  considerably 
more  eminence  than  he  now  enjoys. 

IIow  has  the  scholar  consoled  him¬ 
self  for  his  state  of  neglect?  Why, 
just  as  we  might  have  anticipated :  by 
the  assiduous  nurturing  of  that  little 
pride  which  we  never  fail  to  find  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  atmosphere  inside  any 
tight  profession.  We  would  do  him 
an  injustice  if  we  failed  to  score  the 
limitations  which  are  inherent  in  his 
class.  Corresponding  to  every  func¬ 
tion  which  he  performs,  there  are  er¬ 
rors  to  which  he  may  be  prone.  We 
shall  ■  therefore  discuss  them  in  the 
same  order,  first  as  to  excess  and  then 
as  to  defect. 

(1)  As  the  scholar  is  the  discov¬ 
erer  of  the  past,  so  he  tends  to  elevate 
the  past  in  terms  of  the  present.  lie 
is  duty-bound  to  judge  his  own  field 
superior.  This  is  an  easy  comparison 
to  make  and  certainly  a  necessary  one. 
The  fault  lies  only  in  the  conclusions 


which  are  often  drawn  from  it.  For 
in  choosing  the  past  its  worst  aspects 
are  omitted  and  only  the  best  selected. 
The  instantaneous  present,  which  can¬ 
not  be  selected  but  is  bluntly  given,  is 
measured,  then  against  the  best  of  the 
long  past,  and  the  conclusion  is  obvi¬ 
ous:  we  are  in  a  period  of  serious  de¬ 
cline!  But  on  such  a  basis  of  com¬ 
parison  we  always  would  seem  to  be. 
What  else  could  we  expect?  If  we 
compare  Shakesj)eare’s  grandiloquence 
with  ^frs.  Grundy’s  boardinghouse 
lingo,  the  moral  is  obvious.  We  can 
only  point  out  that  the  basis  is  unfair. 
Not  even  a  current  Golden  Age  could 
stand  up  to  the  best  of  (ill  the  past. 
Nor  should  it  have  to.  For  in  the 
pure  form  in  which  we  have  distilled 
the  past  from  its  dross,  it  stands  as  an 
ideal  when  it  is  in  fact  not  one.  The 
scholar’s  lesson  is  invariably  that  the 
past  is  not  to  be  even  approached ;  but 
if  we  want  ideals  we  should  place  them 
in  the  future,  and  in  this  way  regard 
the  past  not  as  something  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  but  as  something  to  be  e.x- 
eeeded.  The  past  exists  in  order  to 
be  surpassed.  For  nothing  has  ever 
been  done  perfectly,  and  so  it  is  fair 
to  say  that,  in  this  sense,  at  least,  no¬ 
thing  has  ever  been  done.  The  schol¬ 
ar  mistakes  the  cream  of  his  charge  as 
a  defeat  for  the  present  and  even  for 
the  future.  He  mistakes  his  model 
for  an  absolute. 

Just  as  the  scholar  as  discoverer 
sometimes  commits  errors  of  excess,  so 
he  does  occasionally  commit  those  of 
defect.  This  error  consists  in  mistak¬ 
ing  the  form  of  discovery  for  the  con¬ 
tents  discovered.  It  is  what  the  writ^ 
ing  in  books  means  that  is  important, 
not  the  books.  A  forgotten  poet  redis¬ 
covered  shakes  hands  across  the  cen¬ 
turies  not  with  the  scholar  who  may 
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have  turned  the  manuscript  up  in  some  mob  and  ought  to  be  retained  for  the 
old  attic  but  with  living  poets  who  benefit  of  the  initiated.  Or  they  con- 
share  his  interests  and  perhaps,  also,  stitute  themselves  the  censors  of  works 
despite  the  inter\’ening  time  and  space,  in  their  charge,  and  decide  ipse  dixit 
his  outlook.  It  is  the  error  of  defect  what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be 
which  leads  the  scholar  to  prefer  an  old  available  to  others.  As  Pericles,  ac- 
edition  to  a  readable  one;  the  collector  cording  to  Thucydides,  declared  the 
of  rarities  who  seldom  peruses  the  whole  world  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  fam- 
treasures  which  he  collects,  and  cher-  ous  men,  so  the  entire  living  popula- 
ishes  the  owning  of  them  for  their  own  tion  ought  to  be  the  audience  of  their 
sake  is  of  this  company.  writings  and  not  just  those  chosen  few 

(2)  Our  second  point  of  scholarly  selected  by  the  custodians.  The  schol- 
excess  arises  because  the  scholar,  in  his  ars  fail  in  their  duty  when  work  saved 
zeal  to  be  a  custodian  of  the  past,  errs  from  the  past  is  not  made  available  to 
in  regarding  all  the  achievements  of  any  who  wish  to  see  it. 
the  present  as  a  threat.  He  has  offi-  (3)  The  excess  of  the  scholar  as 
daily  located  the  best  in  the  past;  how,  appreciator  is,  of  course,  contained  in 
then,  can  the  present  make  claims  with-  the  claim  that  the  past  has  a  monopoly 
out  effrontery?  One  philosophical  of  the  best  of  all  time.  The  Golden 
scholar  has  spoken  for  the  others  in  Age,  he  contends,  lies  behind  us,  and 
denying  the  possibility  of  originality,  we  look  forward  only  to  a  continual  re- 
“The  only  difference,”  he  maintains,  cession  from  it;  for  the  further  we  ad- 
“between  a  historian  of  philosophy  vance  in  time,  the  more  we  get  away 
and  an  original  philosopher  is  honesty,  from  the  ideal.  There  is,  and  there 
The  original  philosopher  is  simply  one  can  hardly  be,  any  doubt  as  to  the 
who  omits  his  footnotes.”  Everything,  merit  of  Greek  culture;  and  so  it  is  a 
you  see,  has  already  been  done,  all  favorite  for  this  purpose  among  schol- 
possibilities  explored,  all  combinations  ars.  We  are  told  that  the  Golden  Age 
tried ;  and  if  we  think  for  a  moment  Hcs  in  the  period  from  the  fifth  to  the 
that  we  have  got  something  of  value  fourth  centuries  B.  C.,  and  that  no- 
we  would  be  better  off  for  admitting  thing  that  will  ever  be  done  can  hope 
where  we  obtained  it.  Admittedly,  to  equal  it.  Thus  the  excess  of  the 
this  is  an  extreme  case  of  scholarly  scholarly  zeal  lays  a  prohibition  upon 
pretension ;  yet  are  not  many  scholars  the  future  as  to  the  limitations  of  its 
touched  with  something  of  the  same  quality.  The  scholar  forgets  that  the 
ardor  ?  To  understand  is  to  pardon,  time  to  come  holds  unbounded  possi- 
that  is  true,  still  it  would  be  a  shame  bilities;  it  is  a  time  when,  in  Jurgen’s 
if  the  enthusiasm  of  the  custodian  were  phrase,  anything  is  more  than  likely 
to  hamper  the  productive  thinker,  to  happen.  For  nothing  has  ever  been 
writer  or  artist.  done  finally  or  in  the  best  way,  and 

The  defect  of  the  custodian  is  not  there  is  nothing  that,  theoretically,  at 
sufficiently  to  call  attention  to  the  least,  cannot  be  done  better, 
works  in  his  care.  Some  scholars  with-  On  the  side  of  defect,  the  scholar 
draw  into  the  aristocratic  attitude  of  functioning  as  an  appreciator  of  the 
considering  that  the  w’orks  they  pre-  past  is  apt  to  develop  a  natural  yet  re¬ 
serve  are  too  precious  for  the  vulgar  grettable  conservatism.  In  this  he 
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identifies  himself  somewhat  with  the 
work  that  he  loves  and  guards.  At 
his  most  suceessful  he  is  an  intimate 
in  circles  where  the  artist  or  philoso¬ 
pher  who  was  responsible  for  the  work 
now  entrusted  to  his  care  would  never 
have  been  admitted.  The  creative 
man  is  to  some  extent  uncouth,  he  suf¬ 
fers  from  the  crudeness  to  which  all 
power  is  susceptible.  The  art  critic, 
for  instance,  is  at  home  among  the 
patrons  of  Van  Gogh’s  canvases,  where 
in  many  cases  Van  Gogh  himself,  the 
earless  Van  Gogh,  would  most  certain¬ 
ly  have  been  turned  away  at  the  door. 
Yeats’  picture  of  the  scholar  is  not  a 
flattering  one. 

Bald  heads  forgetful  of  their  sins, 
Old,  learned,  respectable  bald  heads 
Edit  and  annotate  the  lines  * 

That  young  men,  tossing  on  itheir  beds. 
Rhymed  out  in  love’s  despair 
To  flatter  beauty’s  ignorant  ear. 
They’ll  cough  in  the  ink  to  the  world’s 
end ; 

Wear  out  the  carpets  with  their  shoes 
Earning  respect;  have  no  strange 
friends ; 

If  they  have  sinned  nobody  knows. 
Lord,  what  would  they  say 
Should  their  Catullus  walk  that  way  ? 

(4)  The  scholar  in  his  role  of  critic 
of  the  past  is  apt  to  mistake  the  trees 
for  the  wood.  The  paraphenalia  of 
survival,  the  care  of  old  manuscripts, 
the  ingenuity  of  decipherment,  the  col¬ 
lation  of  texts,  the  construction  of 
glossaries,  and  all  the  technical  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  practicing  scholar,  are 
likely  at  times  to  get  between  him  and 
the  essence  of  his  subject-matter,  be¬ 
tween  the  form  in  which  objects  of 
value  have  persisted  and  the  contents 
of  those  objects.  He  becomes  so  in¬ 
volved  iii  the  technique  of  survival 
that  he  tends  to  forget  why  it  is  that 


anyone  wishes  to  work  to  survive.  The 
error  often  reaches  proportions  so  ab¬ 
surd  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  take 
an  humorous  view.  How  seriously 
otherwise  could  one  regard  the  English 
scholar  who  gave  the  following  reason 
for  his  preference  of  Faulkner  over 
Hemingway  as  a  literary  artist?  The 
novels  of  Faulkner,  he  said,  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  obscure  to  keep  scholars  occu- 
pie<l  with  the  task  of  interpretation, 
whereas  Hemingway  wrote  so  clearly 
that  no  commentary  was  necessary.  In 
short,  the  greatness  of  a  writer  is  to  be 
measureil  by  what  he  has  left  for  the 
critic  to  do. 

As  the  excess  of  criticism  is  to  re¬ 
gard  the  criticism  itself  as  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  work  criticized,  so  the 
defect  of  ^criticism  is  to  regard  the 
work  as  perfect.  Age  is  mistaken  on 
this  criterion  as  an  endorsement  of 
value :  there  are  held  to  be  no  old  works 
of  little  value  and  all  is  deeme<l  pre¬ 
cious  in  proportion  to  its  age.  The  de¬ 
fect  of  criticism  confuses  time  with 
value,  assuming  that  what  has  survived 
for  centuries  must  have  done  so  for  a 
good  reason  and  never  by  chance. 
Would  we  have  not  been  Itetter  off  to 
have  preserved  the  writings  of  Heracli¬ 
tus  and  Parmenides  and  if  necessary 
to  have  lost  instead  those  of  Statius 
and  Frontius  ?  Unless  one  undertakes 
a  mystic  view  that  somehow  works  of 
merit  naturally  survive  and  works  of 
demerit  as  naturally  perish,  it  is  clear 
that  chance  operates  as  much  in  the 
past  as  it  does  in  the  present,  and  that 
most  probably  some  of  the  things  de¬ 
serving  of  survival  have  been  lost  and 
trivial  things,  hardly  worth  preserve 
ing,  have  managed  to  hang  on  through 
the  years. 

These  various  complaints,  though 
serious,  are  not  intended  to  be  damag- 
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ing.  We  began  by  reciting  the  legiti¬ 
mate  and  neceasary  functions  of  the 
scholar ;  then  we  moved  to  a  criticism 
of  his  excesses  and  defects;  it  will  only 
be  fair  to  end  with  words  of  praise. 
The  chief  purpose  of  this  essay  is  in 
fact  to  raise  the  stock  of  the  scholar  in 
general,  to  call  attention  to  an  emin¬ 
ence  of  function  which  has  been  sadly 
overlooked  in  the  contemporarv’  world. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  in  an  age  such 
as  our  own,  when  the  original  producer 
and  creator  is  derogated  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  man  and  interpreter  raised  to  ab¬ 
surd  heights  of  estimation,  that  the 
scholar  is  overlooked.  We  should  ex¬ 
pect  that  at  a  time  when  the  actor  is 
more  highly  regarded  than  the  play¬ 
wright,  th^  conductor  of  a  symphony 
orchestra  lionized  beyond  the'  wildest 
dreams  of  any  composer,  the  scholar 
would  be  deemed  more  estimable  than 
the  literary  artist;  yet  such  is  in  fact 
not  the  case.  The  neglect  of  the  schol¬ 
ar  in  a  period  of  neglect  of  the  artist 
no  doubt  is  an  oversight  and  ought  to 
be  corrected.  We  should  at  least  be 
consistent  in  our  errors  and  not  add 
contradiction  to  false  evaluation. 

As  matters  stand  the  scholar  enjoys 
virtues  to  which  he  ought  not  to  be 
entitled,  the  virtues  of  obscurity  and 
anonymity.  In  our  day  these  are  al¬ 
most  the  exclusive  legitimate  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  original  mathematicians. 
]\rathematics  has  made  erreater  pro" 
gross  in  the  last  hundred  years  than 
in  all  the  previous  centuries,  and  today 
the  headlong  advance  is  still  on,  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  work  of  many  pure 
‘creative’  mathematicians.  Yet  hardly 
a  name  of  the  most  brilliant  among 


them  is  known  to  the  public  at  large. 
Sharing  their  elimination  from  the 
stronger  currents  of  popularity  are  the 
majority  of  scholars  who  seem  to  the 
publicity-hungry  world  to  be  almost  as 
much  to  be  derogated  as  teachers. 

In  the  last  analysis,  scholarship,  like 
all  other  fields  of  endeavor  in  a  free 
democracy,  is  advanced  by  profession¬ 
als  but  available  to  all.  The  amateur 
scholar  has  done  something  if  it  is  only 
to  cultivate  himself  w’hen  he  engages 
in  his  spare  time  in  acts  of  discovery, 
of  custodianship,  of  appreciation,  or  of 
criticism  of  the  past.  It  is  said,  during 
the  last  war  when  the  Army  wanted 
some  particular  work  done  in  Zanzibar 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  only  one 
engineer  could  be  found  with  the  re¬ 
quisite  knowledge  of^  both  electronics 
and  Swahili,  the  acquisition  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  language  having'  been,  among  other 
esoteric  languages,  one  of  this  man’s 
peace-time  hobbies.  There  is  in  the 
opinion  of  some  no  such  thing  as  use¬ 
less  knowledge;  and,  as  the  career  of 
T.  E.  Lawrence  amply  illustrates,  one 
never  knows  when  an  unknown  archi¬ 
tectural  student  may  through  his  spe¬ 
cial  equipment  rise  to  the  heights  of 
the  most  violent  and  significant  action. 
Law'rence  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
that  if  knowledge  is  not  virtue  at  least 
it  is  power.  And  in  parlous  times  we 
had  better  learn  where  the  advantages 
lie  which  we  possess  without  effort,  and 
learn  to  cultivate  them  against  the 
strains  on  our  culture.  We  would  be 
wise  to  acquire  the  strength  which  is 
needed  to  gaze  without  flinching  at 
the  highly-reflecting  surface  of  any 
\vork  well  done. 
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of  the  most  ineffective  professors  of 
Education  you  have  observed  in  ac¬ 
tion  ? 

3,  To  what  3  main  causes  do  you 
attribute  the  incompetence  of  some  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Education  ? 

4.  For  what  3  reasons  would  you 
expect  professors  of  Education  to  be 
better  than  they  really  are  ? 

5.  What  3  most  impressive  abil¬ 
ities  do  you  consider  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  for  successful  professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  ? 

6.  What  3  kinds  of  damage  can  be 
done  by  professors  of  Education  fail¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  in  practice  the  theor¬ 
ies  and  principles  recommended  in 
their  courses? 

7.  What  3  major  benefits  can  be 

derived  institutionally  from  professors 
of  Education  being  exemplary  in  their 
discussional  leadership  ?  i 

8.  In  what  3  ways  are  schools  bet¬ 
ter  today  because  of  the  more  extensive 
scholarship  and  professional  dedication 
of  teacher-training  personnel  ? 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  have  been 
so  advantageous  that  we  wish  to  en¬ 
courage  others  to  use  comparable  ques¬ 
tions  as  a  means  of  professional  im¬ 
provement;  and  it  has  been  our  life¬ 
long  observation  that  youthful  instruc¬ 
tors  in  the  field  of  Education  rank  with 
the  very  best  in  the  matter  of  intellec¬ 
tual  consecration  and  desire  to  lx*  of 
lasting  service  to  their  students.  Our 
students  are  a  gold  mine  of  raw  source- 
materials  for  those  who  wish  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  ways  and  means  of  becoming 
preferred  professors  of  Education.  A 
few  decades  ago  we  could  not  be  sure 
that  teachers  of  Education  would  al¬ 
ways  be  in  demand,  but  despite  recur¬ 
ring  indictment  and  incessant  criti¬ 
cism — no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
which  now  seems  to  have  been  deserved 


— professors  of  Education  are  every¬ 
where  to  be  found,  attached  to  our  fin¬ 
est  colleges  and  universities  and  re¬ 
solved  to  carry  their  share  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  bringing  forth  a  continuously 
better  nation.  * 

In  this  connection  it  can  be  stated 
emphatically  that  there  is  a  stress  on 
scouting  for  teachers  capable  of  filling 
skillfully  positions  officially  announced 
as  open — searching  out  promising  tal¬ 
ent  for  jobs  with  a  challenge  and  a 
future.  And  true  it  is  today  that  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Education  are  in  demand — 
philosophers  of  the  processes  and  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  school,  proficient  promoters 
of  administrative  projects,  expert  man¬ 
ipulators  of  statistical  data,  pr(^re8- 
sive  reorganizers  of  the  curriculum,  , 
authorities  in  the  twin  areas  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  instruction, 
editors  and  interpreters  of  research  \ 
findings,  historians  of  educational  evol¬ 
ution  and  investigators  of  international 
cultural  movements. 

Xever  before  would  we  have  dare<l 
to  insist  on  such  a  lofty  standard  of 
professional  excellence,  but  we  have  it 
currently  from  the  students  themselves 
just  what  it  is  professors  of  Education 
should  demand  of  their  daily  programs 
of  activity — basic  moral  character, 
thorough  socialization,  a  cautiously 
considered  philosophy  of  life,  depend¬ 
able  psychological  insight,  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  broad  scholarship,  versatility  in 
the  employment  of  diversified  instruc¬ 
tional  procedures,  far-sighted  educa¬ 
tional  outlook,  clarity  and  authorita¬ 
tiveness  in  the  communication  of 
thought  and  a  spirited  devotion  to  the 
noble  enterprise  of  teaching.  Xo  one 
knows  better  than  our  students  when 
they  have  been  well  taught.  No  one 
senses  more  keenly  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  loyalty  and  consecration  to 
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the  cause  of  helping  youth  to  rise  to 
its  highest  possible  level  of  intellectual 
and  vocational  attainment. 

The  concept  of  the  scholar-teacher 
and  his  wealth  of  encyclopedic,  literary 
and  pedagogical  equipment  is  fortun¬ 
ately  still  with  us.  We  need  not  only 
superior  ability  in  the  o{)eration  of  the 
inductive-deductive  thought  processes, 
but  also  skill  in  the  management  of 
partnership  activities  in  the  precarious 
provice  of  educational  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Here  students  invariably  praise 
the  instructor  who  has  the  double- 
barrelled  virtue  of  “knowing  his  stuff’* 
and  Ix'ing  able  to  “put  it  across.”  In 
the  Februarv  10,  1940  issue  of  S<*hool 
and  Society  we  outlined  several  weak¬ 
nesses  found  aiyiong  students  of  EdiJ- 
*  cation,  stressing  the  crying  nee<i  for  a 
more  liberal  and  comprehensive  brand 
of  scholarship.  In  the  dozen  years  in¬ 
tervening  complimentary  progress  has 
l>een  made  in  this  hitherto  disturbing 
aspect  of  our  professional  preparation. 

Professors  of  Education  must  be  so 
good  that  their  resources  and  workman¬ 
ship  will  be  immediately  recognized 
and  universally  admired.  Without 
exhortatory  appeal  or  coercive  meas¬ 
ures  their  techniques  must  function 
smoothly  and  fruitfully,  achieving 
communication  of  siibject  matter  pro¬ 
ductively  and  pleasurably.  There 
must  be  an  evidence  of  long-distance 
vision  and  deep  understanding  of  all 
inter-racial  and  humanitarian  prob¬ 
lems,  sufficient  to  command  respect  and 
emulation.  The  manner  in  which  pro¬ 
fessors  use  the  class-hour  must  capture 
the  attention  and  generate  the  effort 
that  is  required  for  attaining  the  objec¬ 
tives  that  have  been  established  as  a 
desirable  goal. 

Our  student  collaborators  have  in¬ 


dicated  these  attributes  as  most  worthy 
of  special  mention — 

1.  Numerous  evidences  of  famil¬ 
iarity  with  every  phase  of  education. 

2.  Continuous  demonstration  of  a 
joyous  attitude  toward  both  learning 
and  study. 

3.  Informal,  self-reliant,  imprt*8- 
sive  development  or  important  ideas. 

4.  Setting  a  frequent  example  of 
critical,  vigorous,  creative  thinking. 

5.  A  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
each  student  as  a  pros|)ective  teacher. 

6.  Willingness  to  give  time  and 
energv*  to  help  all  kinds  of  students. 

7.  Possession  of  a  complete  scien¬ 
tific  background  of  biology,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  sociologv'  and  anthropology. 

8.  ^faintaining  a  fair-minded  atti¬ 
tude  toward  other  departments  of  in¬ 
struction,  theories  ^of  education  and 
areas  of  subject  matter. 

9.  Displaying  a  friendly  disposi¬ 
tion  toward  widely  varying  types  of 
research,  authorship,  lecturing  and 
public  service. 

10.  Having  an  intelligent  global 
outlook  toward  a  better  world  through 
e.xpanded  and  improved  educational 
facilities. 

11.  E.xhibiting,  expounding  and 
applying  an  erudite  and  realistic  philo¬ 
sophy  of  education. 

12.  Being  conspicuously  influenced 
and  directed  by  a  set  of  beliefs  and 
ideals  that  inspire  students. 

13.  Always  available  for  impres¬ 
sions  and  forces  emanating  from  the 
vast  geographical  and  historical  re¬ 
servoir  of  information. 

14.  Encouraging  constructively  a 
fundamental  respect  for  teaching  as 
one  of  the  most  venerable  and  revered 
occupations  of  all  time. 

15.  Revealing  constantly  a  fond- 
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ness  for  the  pursuit  of  truth,  friend¬ 
ship  and  peace  throughout  the  world. 

IG.  Intimate  acquaintance  wdth 
the  sources  and  stages  of  descent  for  all 
the  basic  subject  matter  fields. 

17.  Showing  contagiously  the  in¬ 
tellectual  effect  of  a  great  range  of  in¬ 
vigorating  interests,  contacts  and  affil¬ 
iations — reading,  travel,  interviews, 
school  visitation,  professional  consulta¬ 
tion. 

18.  K(‘oognizing  the  central  fact 
that  children  are  living  organisms  sub¬ 
ject  to  forces  that  build  character  un¬ 
der  the  proper  cultural  surroundings. 

19.  Always  considering  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  instruction  as  an  in¬ 
valuable  and  dynamic  factor  of  the 
overall  educative  process.  x 

20.  Refusing  to  Averlook  the  emo¬ 
tional  element  of  every  learning  situa¬ 
tion. 

21.  Sensing  the  necessity  for  imbu¬ 
ing  the  classroom  with  an  atmosphere 
creatively  stimulating  to  the  sensitive 
nervous  system  of  the  learner. 

22.  Daily  demonstrations  of  wis¬ 
dom,  poise  and  calculated  conclusions 
resulting  from  the  cumulative  effect  of 
decades  of  study  and  a  great  diversity 
of  experiences. 

The  most  strategic  and  fruitful 
phase  of  life  is  learning,  and  the  most 
dramatic  role  of  the  teacher  is  helping 
others  to  learn  more  efficiently  and 
happily.  The  role  of  professors  of 
Education  is  to  prepare  teachers  to  in¬ 
still  in  youth  an  eagerness  to  learn  to 
live  satisfying  and  serviceable  lives. 
We  spend  our  years  learning  more 
about  the  sacred  business  of  learning 
and  teaching  beginners  more  about  the 
sacred  assignment  of  classroom  leader¬ 
ship.  It  is  our  duty  to  get  yoiing 
teachers  quickly  into  the  very  heart- 
center  of  education — enjoying  the 


thrills  of  learning  to  read,  compute, 
play  games,  cooperate  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  carrying  our  share  of  the  load  of 
labor  at  home  and  in  the  community 
and  cultivating  our  highest  moral  and 
spiritual  resources.  To  the  best  of  our 
ability  we  should  discover  how  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  whole  work  of  the  school 
as  leading  to  a  8_)Tithesi8  of  religioh, 
art,  science,  history  and  manual 
achievement.  It  matters  little  whe¬ 
ther  we  spell  education  with  a  small  or 
capital  initial  letter.  It  matters  fate¬ 
fully,  however,  whether  we  have  a  pro¬ 
found  awareness  and  determined  re¬ 
solution  in  fulfilling  our  destiny  as 
teachers.  Professors  of  education  are 
obligated  to  transmit  this  professional 
patriotism  that  has  numerous  dimen¬ 
sions  and  a  driving  power  sufficient  to 
secure  maximum  outcome  from  our 
genius,  maturity,  training  and  instruc¬ 
tional  vivacity.  ‘ 

It  is  definitely  reassuring  to  discov¬ 
er  this  fine  spirit  of  hopefulness  in 
our  pedagogical  disciples.  Professors 
of  Education  are  as  good  as  their  pro¬ 
teges,  no  more  and  no  less — which 
bodes  favorably  for  the  future.  Studies 
have  been  circulated  indicating  the 
gradually  rising  level  of  student  po¬ 
tential  in  our  teacher-education  insti¬ 
tutions.  Prospective  teachers  come 
from  better  homes,  better  educated  par¬ 
ents  and  from  schools  staffed  with  su¬ 
perior  instructors  and  counselors,  thus 
giving  them  a  strong  start  in  the  right 
direction.  Perhaps  we  are  rounding 
out  the  cycle,  since  the  history  of  edu¬ 
cation  shows  us  the  high  position  reli¬ 
giously  from  which  the  first  teachers 
sprang.  Today  we  are  making  it  a 
religion  to  seek  the  very  best  social, 
civic  and  moral  results  from  the  school 
— to  match  the  admirable  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  old-time  church  schools. 
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world.  Education  is  an  international 
science,  and  teaching  is  the  universal 
art  of  human  beings  learning  to  live 
together  amicably  and  cooperatively. 
It  is  cjcceedingly  complimentary  to  our 
profession  that  teachers  of  Education 
have  been  invited  to  share  their  vision 
and  their  glory  with  other  groups 
equally  ardent  in  searching  for  the 
synthesis  that  will  set  us  all  free. 
Xever  has  there  been  a  time  when  so 
many  have  had  so  much  to  say  in  the 
way  of  kind  words  for  teachers  who 
have  been  the  means  of  fascinating 
and  capturing  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
children  in  ^half  of  the  good  life. 
And  this  is  the  type  of  behavior  among 
nations  that  will  eventually  bring  the 
lasting  peace  so  passionately  sought  by 
all  of  us.  By  remote  control  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education  exerts  an  influence 
that  is  infinite  and  eternal. 
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We  who  have  long  been  the  teachers 
of  the  teachers  of  American  youth 
relish  the  thought  that  we  are  being 
imj)elled  by  our  pupils  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  best  and  to  provide 
something  still  better  in  curriculum, 
institutional  life,  intellectual  out¬ 
reach,  humanitarian  purpose,  incen¬ 
tives  to  learning,  robust  instruction 
and  alertness  and  discernment  in  the 
conference  room — something  consider¬ 
ably  better  than  we  received  when  we 
were  being  catapulted  into  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  We  shall  always  seek 
a  many-sided  approach  to  better 
schools,  but  never  will  there  be  a  more 
critically  important  factor  than  the  po¬ 
tent  service  that  can  be  afforded  by  the 
conscientious  and  diligent  professors  of 
E<lucation  vho  strive  constantly  to  set 
a  blazing  example  of  radiant  leader¬ 
ship  in  behalf  of  the  youth  of  the 
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By  REXFORD  W.  BOLLING 

Director  of  The  Reading  Clinic,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Arizona  Stale  College,  Tempe 


The  most  satisfied  person  in  the 
average  classroom  today  is  the 
professor.  Our  college  classes 
are  in  general  most  uninspired.  They 
reek  of  inattention ;  inattention  on  the 
part  of  the  students,  and  inattention  on 
the  part  of  the  professor.  Mesmerized 
students  stare  at  glassy-eyed  instruc¬ 
tors  who  are  incanting  a  ritual  from 
last  year’s  notes,  injecting  dry  bits  of 
humor  which  elicit  the  same  laughter 
that  previous  groups  had  given  the 
same  joke. 

Let’s  pick  a  few  of  the  more  blatant 
examples  : 

1.  The  class  whose  jKofessor  can 
read :  Not  as  common  as  it  once  was, 
this  class  still  exists  with  too  much 
frequency.  From  prepared  documents, 
the  teacher  reads  material  without  al¬ 
lowing  the  students  a  chance  for  ques¬ 
tions.  A  hangover  from  the  heavy 
assumption  of  the  middle  ages  that  the 
professor  is  God  and  the  students  as¬ 
piring  Gods,  it  is  also  the  refuge  of  the 
instructor  who  cannot  think  on  his  feet. 
Too  often  his  voice  is  as  toneless  as  his 
tomes;  his  bearing  as  inflexible  as  his 
factual  presentation.  He  is  the  dic¬ 
tator  of  the  classroom;  the  Stalin  of  a 
chosen  few. 

2.  The  class  w'hose  professor  is  ab¬ 
sent:  In  these  days  of  super-efficien¬ 
cy,  it  seems  only  natural  that  profes¬ 
sors  should  have  assistants  for  many 
purposes.  An  assistant  can  remove 
some  of  the  clerical  labor  from  the 
back  of  the  instructor.  He  can  do 


many  routine  tasks  of  research  which 
enable  the  teacher  to  be  more  eflicient. 
Nothing,  however,  is  more  exasperat¬ 
ing  to  a  class  than  to  be  subjected  to  a 
constant  substitution  of  instructors. 
When  the  clerical  duties  of  a  graduate 
assistant  are  completed,  he  should  be 
invited  to  strike  out  on  his  own  re¬ 
search,  not  required  to  teach  his  super¬ 
ior’s  classes.  Many  instructors  have 
seldom  seen  the  inside  of  their  class¬ 
rooms.  By  using  a  constant  flow  of 
graduates,  they  are  freed  for  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  a  “highpr  plane,”  i.e.,  writing 
articles  and  doing  research.  This  is 
had.  The  foremost  duty  of  any  col¬ 
lege  instructor  should  certainly  be  in¬ 
struction.  A  popular  saying  around 
the  campuses  illustrates  the  feeling 
that  has  been  generated,  “Wouldn’t 
college  be  a  wonderful  place  if  it 
weren’t  for  the  students  ?”  To  me,  a 
college  has  but  one  prime  function. 
That  function,  the  noblest  of  all  the 
professions,  is  teaching.  I  don’t  mean 
to  say  that  research,  or  the;  writing  of 
articles  and  textbooks  is  not  needed, 
but  these  should  be  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance.  So  important  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  teaching  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  Dr.  Frederick  Mayer  of 
Redlands,  California  insists  that  even 
administrators  should  teach  at  least 
one  class. 

3.  The  class  whose  professor  can¬ 
not  motivate:  Conducted  by  several 
types  of  professors,  this  class  may  be 
the  worst  of  all.  If  not  downright  dis- 
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courteous,  the  students  at  a  minimum 
whisper  and  talk  so  that  very  few  can 
hear  the  lecture.  The  material  may 
be  excellent,  and  some  students,  in¬ 
trinsically  motivated  enough  to  learn, 
will  try  to  hear,  to  little  avail.  Often 
the  professor  of  this  type  of  class  cher¬ 
ishes  the  mistaken  notion  that  by  ig¬ 
noring  the  uproar,  he  is  embracing  the 
pragmatic  view[)oint.  In  actuality, 
he  is  violating  pragmatism  in  favor  of 
the  “latjmez  faire”  attitude,  often  prov¬ 
en  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Xo  effort,  is 
made  by  this  instructor  to  make  his 
students  interested  in  his  class,  lie 
sails  blindly  onward  towanl  the  rocks 
where  his  class  will  one  day  flounder. 

And  so  the  list  might  go  on  and  on. 
For  every  superior  teaclnw  in  college, 
there  are  many  inferior.  One  cannot 
but  l)elieve  wholeheartedly  that  these 
inferior  teachers  are  po<)r  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  habits  established  early 
in  tbeir  careers.  Xo  teacher  in  his 
right  mind  would  deliberately  set  out 
to  l)ore  his  classes.  If  this  above  thesis 
is  true,  then  salvation  is  possible,  for 
the  principles  of  good  teaching  are 
open  to  all  who  would  experiment. 

The  college  classroom  is  a  teacher- 
centered  situation.  It  is  necessarily 
so.  l)ecause  of  the  time  limitations 
placed  upon  learning  in  college.  Our 
whole  system  of  higher  e<lucation  de¬ 
pends  largely  of  completing  course 
work  in  given  units  of  time.  Is  there 
anything  a  professor  can  do  to  make 
this  time  more  profitable  for  his  stu- 
dent.s  ?  I  believe  there  is. 

1.  The  teacher  centered  classroom 
should  l>e  based  on  the  action  of  pre¬ 
cept.  If  students  are  to  learn,  they 
will  do  so  best  under  the  conditions 
imposed  by  a  positive,  glowing  person¬ 
ality.  What  has  characterized  the 
best  teachers  of  history  ?  Xot  me¬ 


thod,  for  that  is  unimportant,  but  a 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
that  teaching  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world;  a  devotion  to  teach¬ 
ing  that  is  almost  terrifying  in  its  in¬ 
tensity.  How  can  we  develop  this  at¬ 
titude  ?  I  believe  the  only  way  is 
through  direct  contact  with  the  great 
teachers  of  our  times.  Only  through 
intellectual  reunion  can  we  gain  the 
inspiration  to  hand  down  to  our  stu¬ 
dents.  It  is  almost  as  though  this  abil¬ 
ity  were  ever  with  the  world ;  a  conta¬ 
gion  for  those  who  seek  to  become  in¬ 
fected. 

2.  The  teacher-centered  classroom 
can  become  alive  through  the  use  of 
drama.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
one  must  study  dramatics  to  ')e  an  ef¬ 
fective  teacher,  but  this  would  never¬ 
theless  help  at  times.  Principles 
learned  on  the  stage  can  lx?  applied 
directly  to  the  classroom.  Change  of 
pace  of  presentation,  dramatic  pauses, 
gestures  of  dramatic  import  and  a 
sense  of  timing  are  as  important  to 
students  in  a  classroom  as  to  a  theatri¬ 
cal  aiidience. 

3.  The  unexpected  is  an  excellent 
way  of  motivating  students.  Many 
techniques  have  been  developed  by 
teachers  in  the  past,  including  one 
technique  used  by  a  profes.sor  of  mine, 
that  of  throwing  chalk  and  erasers  at 
the  students.  One  need  not  be  so 
cnide  as  to  make  use  of  this  principle 
in  that  manner.  Verbal  unexpected¬ 
ness  is  fully  as  interesting  and  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  the  more  physical  types. 
Consider  the  statement  “Adler  swnis 
to  Ix^  a  Coca-cola  advertisement  for 
Socrates.”  Is  this  not  unexpected? 
Interest  catehinsr?  Comparisons  are 
always  good.  The  fact  that  Comenius 
had  developed  what  seemed  to  Ix'  an 
extremely  progn'ssive  system  of  educa- 
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tion  in  a  relatively  unenlightened  age 
can  be  presented  in  many  ways  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  history  and  education.  Con¬ 
sider  the  following: 

a.  Comenius  had  developed  an  en¬ 
lightened  system  of  education. 

b.  Comenius  makes  John  Dewey 
look  like  Harry  Truman  follow¬ 
ing  F.D.R. 

Tricks?  Crutches?  Not  at  all! 
And  if  they  were,  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  education  is  suffering  now 
from  a  broken  leg! 

4.  Lectures  should  be  organized 
more  fully.  Too  often,  the  student  is 
left  dangling  at  the  end  of  the  hour, 
the  professor  not  having  had  a  chance 
to  summarize  the  work.  A  lecture 
ought  to  have  these  three  recognizable 
phases: 

Orientation 

Presentation  of  ideas 

Applications  and  conclusions 

Digressions  are  often  important. 
Many  times  the  greater  truths  come 
from  a  discussion  that  has  digressed 
from  the  lecture  notes.  This  form  of 
enrichment  bears  no  familiar  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  habitually  digressing  pro¬ 
fessor  who  continually  educates  his 
students  on  a  tangent. 

5.  At  the  beginning  of  a  course,  it 
is  often  good  to  utilize  the  principles 
of  entertainment  plus  confusion  to  in¬ 
trigue  the  students.  A  strong  emo¬ 


tional  attachment  to  the  professor  is 
possible  if  considered  desirable.  I  do 
not  mean  by  emotional  attachment 
that  the  professor  need  become  emo¬ 
tionally  involved  in  his  students’  lives 
and  habits,  nor  do  I  advocate  the  ster¬ 
ile  atmophere  of  the  chronic  scientist. 
An  interplay  of  sympathy,  a  burst  of 
understanding  of  student  problems  and 
a  student  realization  of  the  instructor’s 
compassion  in  human  relations  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  promote  this  good 
will. 

The  techniques  presented  above 
can  undoubtedly  be  enlarged  upon. 
No  effort  has  been  made  to  present  an 
exhaustive,  study  of  motivating  factors. 
This  paper  has  been  A  plea  for  stronger 
external  motivation  in  the  college  class¬ 
room,  a  motivation  which  will  bring 
about  the  desired  student-  attention 
and  participation,  a  consuming  alert¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

In  summary,  student  alertness  can 
usually  only  come  from  the  instruc¬ 
tors’  examples.  Some  of  the  techniques 
discussed  for  the  furtherance  of  collie 
classroom  motivation  were: 

1.  Example  of  the  instructor, 

2.  The  use  of  dramatic  techniques. 

3.  The  use  of  the  unexpected. 

4.  The  use  of  organization. 

5.  The  value  of  confusion  and  en¬ 
tertainment. 
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Communication  and  Doctrines 
of  Teaching 

By  LEON  MONES 

Principal,  Cleveland  Junior  High  School,  Neu'ark,  New  Jersey 


The  ability  of  a  people  to  co¬ 
operate  in  a  plan  of  social  ad¬ 
vancement  depends  upon  what 
the  lawyers  call  “a  unity  of  expressed 
intention.”  If,  as  the  frontier  think¬ 
ers  assure  us,  the  essence  of  democracy 
is  the  legislation  of  social  planning 
only  after  exhaustive  public  discussion 
and  debate,  advancing  democracy  must 
depeml  upon  the  skills  involved  in 
language  communication. 

Certainly  such  profound  issues  af¬ 
fecting  our  economic  system  as  are  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board 
involving,  for  instance,  the  federal 
government’s  participation  in  private 
business  and  its  guarantw  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  economic  security,  should  be 
explored  and  debated  in  language  and 
not  evangelized  out  of  wdshful,  inarti¬ 
culate  visioning.  We  must  hope  that 
the  postwar  period  with  its  tidal  wave 
of  problems,  plans,  schemes,  and  de¬ 
mands  will  stimulate  us  into  an  articu¬ 
lateness  of  communication  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  For  after  all,  language  is  our 
only  social  means  available  for  symbol¬ 
ically  testing  and  trying  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  a  program  of  conduct  before  its 
actual  adoption. 

For  such  reasons,  cogent  argument 
has  been  advanced  that  the  emerging 
emphasis  in  the  teaching  of  English 
should  lie  the  skill  of  communication. 
Esfiecially  since  the  war  must  result  in 


a  contracting  world  with  its  people 
brought  into  close  impact,  and  since 
it  will  be  imperative  to  seek  some 
global  plan  for  international  security, 
the  skill  of  communication  grows  fun¬ 
damentally  important.  To  this  argu¬ 
ment  some  will  counter  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  English  has  always  sought  to  im¬ 
part  the  skill  of  communication  and  in 
a  wishful  sense,  this  is  conceded.  But 
there  is  emerging  a  conviction  that  the 
skill  of  communication  is  not  the  ef¬ 
fective  outcome  of  studying  a  lang¬ 
uage,  but  that  such  skill  arises  from 
other  than  the  usual  linguistic  disci- 
jilines  and  exjieriences,  and  rests  upon 
a  science  other  than  the  .science  of  lin¬ 
guistics  ;  that,  in  short,  the  skill  of  com¬ 
munication  must  be  taught  through 
language,  not  as  language. 

Current  interest  in  semantics  testi¬ 
fies  to  our  misgivings  that  our  orthodox 
teaching  of  English  does  not  produce 
skill  in  communication,  and  that  we 
are  looking  for  panaceas. 

The  question  is — if  the  present  and 
future  decades  arc  going  to  demand 
greater  resources  of  communication 
skill  than  our  present  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  provide,  how  can  we  make  such  re¬ 
sources  available?  There  are  alto- 
g<‘ther  ten  directions  or  emphases  that 
the  teaching  of  English  has  at  various 
times  attempted  to  take.  Perhajis  a 
survey  of  them  all  will  result  in  an 
orientation  and  s\mthesis  that  will  lead 
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to  a  profitable  approach,  and  perhaps, 
too,  some  of  our  failures  in  teaching 
may  be  shown  to  be  the  result  of  lim¬ 
iting  our  direction  of  attack. 

1.  The  Doctrine,  of  Orammatical 
Correctness 

Certainly  most  educators  will  agree 
that  the  pedogogical  enforcement  of 
this  doctrine  has  not  adequately  pro¬ 
duced  the  ability  to  communicate  in 
language.  The  teaching  of  grammar 
can  be  used  to  insure  the  adherence  to 
certain  standards  of  linguistic  correct¬ 
ness.  But  certainly,  the  teaching  of 
grammar  does  little  to  stimulate  and 
challenge  and  facilitate  expression. 
Expression  and  communication  are  not 
functions  of  grammatical  knowledge  or 
consciousness.  It  has  even  been  main¬ 
tained  that,  if  anything,  the  teaching 
of  grammar  may  preserve  a  rigidity 
and  fixity  of  expression  patterns  that 
perhaps  in  some  people  limit  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  expression.  And  yet, 
grammarians  have  been  searching  con¬ 
scientiously  for  techniques  of  “func¬ 
tional  grammar,”  the  mechanics  of 
grammar  that  will  play  a  part  in  the 
facilitation  of  expression.  In  some 
measure  many  believe  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Perhaps  the  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  grammar  may  be  the  determining 
factor  in  whether  or  not  the  grammar 
taught  becomes  functional  in  expres¬ 
sion.  At  all  events,  the  teaching  of 
grammar  is  not  an  activity  that  can  be 
cavalierly  and  definitely  eliminated. 

2,  The  Semantic  Doctrine 

The  semantic  doctrine  attempts  to 
validate  mcaning-in-communication  by 
checking  it  against  the  constructs  of 
fact  that  compose  the  operative  back¬ 
ground  of  such  meaning.  Now  no  one 
will  deny  that  the  semanticists  have 


done  much  to  call  our  attention  to  the 
different  patterns  of  meaning  that 
words  evoke  in  people  of  different  in¬ 
tellectual  and  emotional  experiences. 
But  semantics  is  not  a  panacea  and 
it  has  its  dangers.  Semanticists  may 
become  so  enthused  about  the  game  of 
constructing  diagrams  of  operative 
meaning  for  words  that  they  may  for¬ 
get  that  the  meanings,  after  all,  are  the 
important  things  and  not  the  word 
symbols.  Though  tw’o  people  may  not 
have  identical  operative  backgrounds 
of  meaning  for  w’ords  like  democracy, 
or  labor,  or  English  Empire,  they  can, 
nevertheless,  pretty  well  work  together 
without  a  perfect  identity  of  operative 
background.  At  all  events,  they  will. 
There  are  critics  who  hold  that  seman¬ 
tics  may  lose  itself  in  mysticisms  of 
diagramatic  analysis,  while  seeking  to 
clear  up  the  obscurities  of  meaning. 
Other  critics  hold  that  semantics  may 
offer,  like  the  New  Humanism,  a  cul¬ 
ture  of  academic  negation  of  action,  in 
which  the  exact  word  becomes  more 
fascinating  than  the  appropriate  deed. 

3.  The  Doctrine  of  Experience 

This  doctrine  has  dominated  a  great 
deal  of  the  English  teaching  of  the  near 
past.  It  holds  that  involvement  in 
significant  experience  produces  the 
challenge  of  expression  spontaneously. 
It  holds  that  to  participate  intensely  in 
an  activity  means  to  find  natural  lang¬ 
uage  for  the  activity.  A  great  many 
of  our  recent  texts  in  English  were 
based  upon  this  principle.  Pupils 
were  directed  into  such  experience- 
activities  as  were  expected  to  lead  to 
expression  and  communication.  Par¬ 
ticularly  was  it  held  that  involvement 
in  social  experiences  would  lead  to 
language  ability,  since  language  devel¬ 
ops  as  a  social  need  in  a  social  environ- 
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ment.  Critics  of  this  doctrine  hold 
that  while  involvement  in  experienee 
may  lead  to  a  consciousness  and  a  de¬ 
sire  for  expression,  and  even  to  at¬ 
tempted  expression,  nevertheless  the 
tools  and  techniques  of  expression  must 
be  taught  as  skills  directly.  Particu¬ 
larly  do  the  semanticists  join  the  staff 
of  critics.  They  maintain  that  involve¬ 
ment  in  social  expression,  unless  it  is 
verbalized  in  carefully  controlled  lang¬ 
uage,  leads  to  tabloids  and  stereotypes 
of  expression  that  lead  to  dangerous 
and  misty  thinking.  They  point,  for 
instance,  to  such  concepts  as  “labor,” 
“freedom  of  speech,”  “democracy,” 
“red,” — all  of  which  develop  in  a  soc¬ 
ial  environment  and  all  of  which  be¬ 
come  tabloids  with  no  fixity  or  defi¬ 
niteness  of  meaning. 

Jf.  The  Doctrine  of  Logie 

The  Doctrine  of  Logic  underlies  the 
thinking  of  those  who  sup{)ort  such 
studies  as  propaganda  analysis.  The 
proponents  of  this  doctrine  have  sought 
to  develop  systematized  knowlege  con¬ 
cerning  the  rhetorical  devices  through 
which  meaning-in-communication  is 
either  deliberately  or  unintentionally 
falsified.  They  have,  of  course,  iden¬ 
tified,  listed,  and  cautioned  against  the 
scores  of  devices  which  they  claim  are 
responsible  for  the  distortion  of  truth 
in  the  process  of  communication. 
Their  influence,  according  to  critics, 
has  not  been  all  for  the  good  inasmuch 
as  they  have  encouragwl  pt'ople  to 
read  and  listen  cynically  instead  of 
critically,  and  with  overzealousness  for 
Avhat  is  l)etween  the  lines  instead  of  on 
the  lines.  Critics  hold,  too,  that  one 
should  learn  to  detect  falsity  in  com¬ 
munication  directly  and  not  through 
the  recognition  of  rhetorical  and  ling¬ 
uistic  devices.  One  can  appreciate 
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the  beauty  and  unreality  of  a  com¬ 
parison  without  labelling  it  a  metaphor 
or  simile. 

5.  The  Artistic-Creative  Doctrine 

Supporters  of  this  doctrine  believe 
in  encouraging  the  most  spontaneous 
and  individual  freedom  in  the  use  of 
language.  They  believe  that  nothing 
should  be  taught  which  may  inhibit  the 
natural  and  unrestrained  powers  of  ex¬ 
pression  of  inately  articulate  human 
beings.  The  devotees  of  the  creative 
school  of  expression  belong  here.  Ex¬ 
tremists  in  the  school  hope  to  construct 
new  language  patterns  in  w’ord  relation 
and  in  word  anatomy  so  as  to  enable 
the  expression  of  newly  created  mental 
experiences,  of  such  patterns  of  rela¬ 
tion  as  exist  only  after  they  are  newdy 
created  by  the  human  intellect. 
Amused  critics  of  this  doctrine  hold 
that  it  leads  to  private  languages,  to 
private  codes  of  expression,  and  not 
to  a  socialized  language  that  is  a  tool 
for  a  mutual  expression  of  ideas. 
They  jwint  to  James  Joyce,  Edith  Sit¬ 
well,  Gertrude  Stein  and  others  as  pos¬ 
sessors  and  practicers  of  private  cults 
of  communication,  and  caution  teach¬ 
ers  like  Hughes  Hearns  to  bew^are, 

6.  The  Doctrine  of  Usage  and  Drill 

Proponents  of  this  doctrine  hold 
that  English  is  best  taught  by  drills 
involving  imitation,  repetition,  and 
practice  in  established  patterns  of  us¬ 
age.  They  are  not  grammarians. 
They  believe,  however,  that  automatic 
and  persistent  repetition  of  good  usage 
and  correction  of  the  common  errors 
will  make  for  precision.  And  of 
course  it  does,  except  that  no  language 
creativity  is  developed  or  released.  A 
j)erson  may  talk  or  write  with  absolute 
precision  and  observance  of  the  codes 
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of  good  usage  and  yet  develop  no  facil¬ 
ity  or  ease  of  expression. 

7.  The  Doctrine  of  Psychology 

The  Doctrine  of  Psychology  is  one 
recently  developed  by  abnormal  psy¬ 
chologists  studying  the  language  habits 
of  their  patients.  They  found  that 
certain  disturbances  of  mentality  are 
characterized  by  correlated  disturb¬ 
ances  of  expression.  They  therefore 
hope  to  find  with  more  research  in  the 
study  of  their  abnormal  cases,  some 
fundamental  and  overall  principles  of 
expression,  such  as  the  psychoanalysts 
have  found  an  overall  principle  in  psy¬ 
chology.  This  principle,  they  hope, 
will  explain  among  other  things  the 
inhibitions  that  silence  and  the  stimuli 
that  release  the  energy  of  expression. 
Against  this  doctrine  critics  oppose 
the  same  arguments  that  they  do 
against  the  psychoanalysts,  namely, 
that  habits  of  disturbed  patients  can 
teach  little  for  the  conduct  of  normal 
ones. 

8.  The  Mathematical  Doctrine 

The  Mathematical  Doctrine  is  being 
developed  by  the  semantic-sociologists 
like  Chapell  and  others  who  believe 
that  somehow  they  can  make  language 
as  mathematically  precise  as  a  formula. 
They  hope  to  reduce  language  to  some 
semblance  of  a  quasi-formula  that  will 
regulate  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
expression  in  regard  to  emotion,  em¬ 
phasis,  descriptive  intensity,  etc. 
Their  aim  is  to  teach  such  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  as  will  achieve  accurate  commu¬ 
nication  because  it  involves  precise 
measurement  of  tone  and  feeling.  It 
will  be  worth  watching  the  work  of 
such  pioneers,  but  thus  far  they  have 
not  got  beyond  the  bare  statement  of 
their  problem. 


9.  The  Doctrine  of  Rhetoric 

The  Rhetoricians  are  among  our  old 
acquaintances.  They  are  largely  the 
grand  old  courtiers  of  past  decades. 
Of  course,  the  tradition  still  lingers  on 
and  we  still  teach  rules  of  emphasis, 
and  unity,  and  coherence,  etc.  Cri¬ 
tics,  of  course,  have  pointed  out  time 
without  number  that  the  development 
of  such  qualities  lies  in  the  capacity 
for  organizing  experience  and  not  in 
linguistic  exercises.  In  other  words, 
critics  point  out  that  it  is  not  the  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher,  but  the  teachers  of  all 
other  subjects  w’ho  must  assume  the 
task  of  teaching  pupils  to  organize  and 
unify  their  experiences  into  coherent 
arrangement. 

10.  The  Doctrine  of  Vocabulary 

Proponents  of  this  doctrine  main¬ 
tain  that  the  wells  of  expression  depend 
upon  an  abundant  availability  of 
words.  Of  course,  in  a  general  sense, 
this  is  so.  The  various  kinds  of  word" 
study,  vocabulary  practice,  dictionary 
techniques  will  always  form  part  of 
the  teaching  activity  of  language. 
There  are,  however,  keen  critics  who 
argue  that  words  cannot  be  taught  as 
words  but  only  as  symbols  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  can  be  made  available  only 
in  the  midst  of  experience. 

And  here  we  have  all  possible  em¬ 
phases. 

It  is  now  j)ossible  nevertheless  to 
propose  one  further  emphasis  beyond 
these  ten,  and  that  is  the  synthetic  em¬ 
phasis,  an  emphasis  which  involves 
all  the  above  and  which  integrates 
them  into  a  comprehensive  doctrine  of 
teaching  language  for  communication. 

What  we  propose  is  this :  that  a  new 
content  of  language  instruction  needs 
to  be  developed ;  a  content  in  which  all 
the  doctrines  mentioned  will  play  their 
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part.  If  the  emerging  age  ia  to  make 
increased  demands  upon  our  availabil¬ 
ities  of  expression,  we  must  establish 
a  content  of  instruction  that  can  pro¬ 
duce  these  greater  availabilites.  We 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  emphasis 
that  may  yield  returns  nor  to  rely  upon 
any  one  as  a  panacea. 

We  cannot  accept  above  all  the  creed 
of  Walter  Lippman  that  only  the  very 
few  gifted  j^eople  are  capable  of  think¬ 
ing  in  language  and  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  can  only  be  taught'  to  think  in 
tabloids  and  stereotypes. 

If  democracy  is  to  advance,  the  vast 
majority  must  achieve  in  increasing 
degree  the  skill  of  articulate  commu¬ 
nication. 

Among  the  enabling  experiences  that 
•null  play  a  part  in  the  new  content  of 
language  instruction  may  be  suggested 
the  following: 

1.  New  experimental  techniques 
for  learning  words  as  the  symbols  of 
expression. 

2.  Xew  experimental  techniques 
for  raising  the  threshold  of  availability 
for  words. 

3.  Studies  of  rhythm,  cadence,  em¬ 
phasis,  and  their  physical  and  psychol¬ 
ogical  effects. 

4.  Studies  of  inhibitions  and 
blocks  that  form  language  frustrations 
and  blindspots. 

5.  Studies  of  emotional  states  and 
their  effects  on  language. 

6.  Studies  in  the  {)sychology  of 
meaning  and  its  relation  to  basic  social 
cultures. 

The  point  is  that  adventurous  spirits 
and  pioneer  thinkers  in  the  field  of 
language  instruction  are  at  work.  The 
hope  is  that  they  can  produce  new  tech¬ 
niques  of  pedagogy  that  will  teach 
language  in  the  heightened  degree  of 
communicability  that  advancing  civil¬ 


ization  will  demand.  We  must  not 
remain  satisfied  wuth  the  traditional 
practices  and  devices  in  the  teaching  of 
language.  We  must  realize  that  lang¬ 
uage  is  not  a  matter  of  codes  of  usage, 
accepted  spelling,  and  word  definitions. 
It  is  a  function  of  the  human  mind  as 
it  seeks  to  establish  a  harmony  of 
meaning  with  other  human  minds  and 
its  development  therefore  involves  all 
the  problems  of  human  intellect  and 
conduct.  On  su.ih  a  broad  platform 
of  conception  will  the  new  teaching  of 
language  be  erected. 

^leanwhile,  however,  the  teaching  of 
language  must  be  based  upon  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  all  possible  avenues  of  ap 
proach  and  all  possible  ingenuities  of 
coordination.  The  study  of  grammar, 
the  exploitation  of  the  semantic  doc¬ 
trine,  the  involvement  in  verbalization 
of  exj)erience,  the  logical  analysis  of 
meaning,  the  persistent  drill  of  pat¬ 
terns  of  good  usage,  study  in  the  social 
psychology'  of  language,  practice  in  the 
precise  estimation  of  word  connota¬ 
tions,  recognition  and  study  of  rhetor¬ 
ical  devices,  the  utilization  of  all 
sources  of  word  study  in  matters  of  de¬ 
rivation,  definition,  etc.,  none  of  these 
can  we  afford  to  reject  as  outworn  doc¬ 
trine  until  we  have  formulated  a  new 
doctrine  of  language  instruction  which 
will  accord  to  each  of  the  above  its  pro¬ 
portional  and  measured  importance  in 
the  function  of  communication. 

Perhaps  another  emphasis  might 
have  been  discussed,  but  it  is  not  so 
much  an  emphasis  as  a  scheme.  We 
mean  the  system  of  Basic  English  pro- 
])Osed  and  developed  by  Richards  and 
Ogden  and  brought  to  cosmic  atten¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Churchill.  Personally, 
we  cannot  be  very  hopeful  of  the 
promise  of  Basic  English  as  a  medium 
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of  international  communication.  Eight 
hundred  fifty  words  may  perhaps  indi¬ 
cate  the  basic  materials  of  thought  and 
communication,  but  they  cannot  suffice 
to  express  the  multifarious  complexi¬ 
ties  of  human  concern.  In  Basic  Eng¬ 
lish  there  is  a  word  for  water  and  there 
is  a  word  for  eye.  Tears  then  become 


eye  water.  We  submit  that  the  ingen¬ 
uity  expended  in  having  to  create  ex- 
pressional  constructs  of  this  kind  could 
more  profitably  be  spent  in  learning  a 
more  extensive  vocabulary.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  the  Basic  could  be  used  as 
the  first  step  in  progressing  from  inar¬ 
ticulateness  to  initial  competency. 
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In  this  magnificently  written  account  of 
our  westward  advance  and  of  the  men  and 
ideas  associated  with  the  exploration  of 
the  West,  Bernard  de  Voto  has  made  a  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  the  recording  of 
American  history.  His  volume  rests  upon 
the  solid  rock  of  sound  source  material 
and  his  method  of  presentation  stirs  the 
imagination  of  the  reader  of  these  stimul¬ 
ating  pages.  His  story  is  the  long  enter¬ 
prise  of  western  exploration  which  reached 
its  climax  in  1805  when  Lewis  and  Clark, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  came 
in  sight  of  the  open  sea.  The  events  of 
the  three  centuries  preceding  this  discov¬ 
ery  are  carefully  studied  by  Mr.  de  Voto 
who  traces  the  rather  rapid  advance  in 
exploration  and  the  slow  advance  in  the 
intellectual  realization  of  the  meaning  of 
the  West  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The 
struggles  of  diplomacy  from  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  that  of  Napol¬ 
eon  found  Spaniards  against  English,  both 
against  French,  while  later  Americans 
were  added  to  the  list  of  those  following 
the  course  of  empire.  Mr.  De  Voto 
stresses  especially  the  growth  of  the  pow¬ 
er  of  mind  in  the  men  who  fearlessly  con¬ 
tended  with  the  wilderness.  He  has  great 


admiration  for  these  heroes.  The  Course 
of  Empire  is  uniquely  a  book  for  teachers 
to  read.  It  will  give  them  a  keen  insight 
into  the  men  and  movements  that  have 
made  our  country. — Wiliam  P.  Sears,  New 
York  University. 
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lish  Literary  History  By  Chauncey  San¬ 
ders.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1952.  vil  and  423  pp.  $5.50. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  for  the 
use  of  those  advanced  students  who  are 
writing  theses  dissertations,  or  other 
scholarly  papers  in  the  field  of  English  lit¬ 
erary  history  and  criticism.  The  book 
should  also  be  useful  in  seminars  dealing 
with  bibliography  and  method.  The  four 
major  sections  of  the  book  consider  the 
materials  of  research,  the  tools  of  re¬ 
search,  the  methods  of  research,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  on  thesis  writing.  A  special 
chapter  on  research  in  folklore  by  Stith 
Tliompson  has  been  included.  .41though 
the  work  is  a  relatively  brief  one,  its  con¬ 
tent  is  of  such  value  that  doctoral  candi¬ 
dates  and  other  advanced  students  will 
find  it  most  helpful  in  directing  them 
to  the  proper  and  safe  roads  to  follow  in 
their  research. — William  P.  Sears,  New 
York  University. 
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Descriptive  Linguistics  and 

the  Teaching  ^English* 

By  ROBERT  A.  HALL,  JR. 

Cortiell  University 


X  RELATION  to  the  topic  under 
discussion,  I  appear  here  ^  in  a 
double  capacity :  that  of  a  “general 
practitioner”  in  linguistics  and  that 
of  a  taxpayer  and  parent  of  three  chil¬ 
dren  in  school.  This  dual  role  is  com¬ 
ing  to  involve  me  and  my  children  in 
conflicts  when,  as  a  scientist,  I  dis¬ 
agree  with  or  disapprove  of  what  the 
school  tells  them.  The  other  day  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  say  “It  just  ain’t  so,”  only  to 
be  told  by  my  eight-year-old  daughter, 
“AtVf  is  not  English.”  This  imme¬ 
diately  involved  us  in  a  discussion  of 
“correctness”  tending,  I  am  afraid,  to 
shake  her  faith  in  either  her  teacher  or 
myself,  or  perhaps  both.  The  same 
happens  w'hen  she  tells  us  we  must  say 
between  you  and  I,  or  when  our  ten- 
year-old  son  remarks  “Of  course  I 
know  what  a  noun  is :  it’s  the  name  of 
a  person,  place,  or  thing.”  The  in¬ 
evitable  effect  on  a  linguistic  analyst 
is  to  make  him  highly  dissatisfied  with 
the  instniction  our  children  receive  in 
English,  and  to  make  him  want  to  see 
that  instruction  put  on  a  sounder  basis. 

“But  why  ?”  you  may  ask.  “What’s 
wrong  with  what  the  children  learn 
now,  and  why  should  you  be  worried 
about  their  instruction  ?”  There  is 
plenty  wrong  with  it  What  they  are 
taught  at  present  piits  them  out  of 
touch  with  the  facts  of  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  and  of  human  language  in  gen¬ 


eral.  They  are  being  misinformed  and 
mis-taught,  from  the  beginnings  of 
their  conduct  with  reading  an^  writing 
in  the  first ^rade',  up  through  their  col¬ 
lege  instruction  in  composition.  Con¬ 
sequently,  instead  of  learning  some¬ 
thing  useful,  they  are  simply  becoming 
new  links  in  the  perpetuation  of  our 
culture’s  misinformation  about  its  own 
language;  and  I  sometimes  feel  like 
a  prophet  crying  in  the  wilderness 
when  I  try  to  convince  my  own  chil¬ 
dren  that  ain’t  is  indeed  English,  that 
between  you  and  I  is  an  over-correc¬ 
tion,  or  that  a  noun  most  assuredly  is 
not  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or 
thing. 

“How  do  you  know  that  the  school 
is  wrong  and  you  are  right  ?”,  someone 
may  ask.  “What  justification  _  have 
you  for  these  heretical  statements?” 
The  answer  is  that  we  now  know  more 
than  we  formerly  did  about  language 
in  general  and  about  the  English  lang¬ 
uage.  There  has  been  a  radical  and 
far-reaching  change  in  our  ways  of 
studying  and  analyzing  languages — a 
change  w’hich  got  under  way  over  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  which 
has  rapidly  accelerated  during  the  last 
few  decades.  This  change  began  in 
our  study  of  linguistic  history,  and  at 
first  affected  primarily  our  views  on 
how  languages  change  and  develop.  To 
historical  linguistics,  however,  there 
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has  more  recently  been  added  the  field 
of  descriptive  linguistics,  in  which  we 
analyze  the  structure  of  languages  as 
they  exist  at  any  given  point  of  time. 
Workers  in  descriptive  linguistics  have 
been  very  active  in  studying  many 
languages,  not  only  those  of  so-called 
“primitive”  people  but  also  our  “cul¬ 
tural”  languages,  and  also  non-literary 
dialects,  particularly  in  their  geogra¬ 
phical  and  social  distribution  (lingy,i»- 
tic  geography ) .  As  a  result  of  inten¬ 
sive  work  in  this  field,  our  horizons 
have  been  greatly  broadened. 

In  descriptive  linguistic  work,  we 
try  to  observe,  analyze,  and  describe 
any  given  language  as  effectively  as  we 
can.  Our  first  care  is  to  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  the  way  it  is  spoken  in  normal, 
everyday  situations,  inasmuch  as 
speech  is  a  far  more  basic  activity  of 
mankind  than  writing,  and  ordinary 
colloquial  speech  is  likewise  far  more 
basic  than  formal  literary  or  oratorical 
usage.  We  do  our  best  to  observe  facta 
without  regard  to  any  aura  of  social 
prejudice  that  may  surround  them ;  I 
remember  how  shocked  my  first  de¬ 
partmental  chairman,  a  conservative 
teacher  of  French,  was  when  I  declared 
that  the  speech  of  a  Parisian  charwo¬ 
man  or  bus-driver  was  just  as  fit  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  observation  as  the  poetry  of 
Racine!  The  basic  principles  of  de¬ 
scriptive  analysis  are  those  of  finding 
significant  contrasts,  i.e.  those  differ¬ 
ences  in  linguistic  behavior  which 
make  differences  in  the  meaning  con¬ 
veyed,  and  of  stating  the  distribution 
of  phenomena,  that  is,  telling  where  a 
given  sound  or  form  may  occur  and 
where  it  may  not. 

In  describing  linguistic  structure, 
we  begin  by  treating  the  sounds  of  the 
language  involved,  in  their  structural 
relationship  to  each  other.  (Not  that 
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descriptive  linguistics  envisages  lang¬ 
uage  as  consisting  exclusively  of 
sounds,  an  oft-repeated  canard ;  but  we 
do  start  from  the  most  basic  element. ) 
This  we  do  on  two  levels:  that  of  the 
sounds  themselves,  in  purely  phonetic 
analysis ;  and  that  of  the  meaningful 
units  of  sound,  or  phonemes.  All 
speech  is  made  up  of  phonemes,  and 
our  alphabetic  systems  of  writing  have 
as  their  main  function  the  representa- 
,tioa  of  phonemic  units.  Hence  we 
analyze  oui'  alphabetic  systems  into  sig¬ 
nificant  units  of  visual  shape,  or  gror 
phemes,  and  define  their  meanings  in 
terms  of  the  phonemes  they  symbolize. 

But  phonemes  occur  in  meaningful 
sequences,  which  make  up  all  of  our 
utterances ;  and  the  further  task  qf  de¬ 
scriptive  linguistics  is  to  analyze  these 
sequences.  Any  meaningful  sequence 
of  phonemes  we  term  a  linguistic  form; 
and  we  further  distinguish  meaning¬ 
ful  units  of  linguistic  form,  or  mor¬ 
phemes,  and  units  of  sequence  (word- 
order),  or  tagmemes.  All  languages 
have  morphemes  and  tagmemes;  but 
we  find  the  most  amazing  diversity 
from  one  language  to  another  as  re¬ 
gards  the  details  of  phonemic,  mor¬ 
phemic,  and  syntactic  structure.  This 
is  true  even  for  what  we,  conditioned 
by  our  native  use  of  English  and  our 
acquaintance  with  foreign  languages 
limited  chiefly  to  those  related  to  Eng¬ 
lish,  might  think  indispensable  categ¬ 
ories,  such  as  our  distinction  between 
singular  and  plural,  or  our  division  of 
tense  into  past,  present,  and  future. 
Each  language  has  its  own  structure, 
which  is  all-important  for  the  speakers 
of  that  particular  language,  but  which 
must  be  described  in  its  own  terms. 

Meaning,  likewise,  is  subjected  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  same  type  of 
analysis;  the  analyst’s  aim  here  is  to 
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determine  objectively  the  range  of  sit¬ 
uations  in  which  each  morpheme  or 
tagmeme  is  used,  and  hence  what  its 
meaning  is.  But  meaning  is  primarily 
a  matter  of  the  structure  of  the  world 
around  us,  not  of  linguistic  structure 
in  the  narrower  sense;  and  hence,  to 
a  large  extent,  meaning  is  destined  to 
elude  linguistic  analysis. 

The  techniques  of  descriptive  ling¬ 
uistics  were  largely  (though  not  whol¬ 
ly)  worked  out  in  connection  with  the 
recording  and  analysis  of  American 
Indian  and  other  languages  which  had 
no  established  grammatical  traditions. 
Later,  when  workers  in  descriptive 
liguistics  came  to  study  the  traditional 
languages  of  our  culture,  they  found 
that  their  broadened  outlook  cast  new 
light  on  many  as}>ects  of  conventional 
grammar.  It  has  long  been  a  com¬ 
plaint,  for  example,  among  American¬ 
ists  that  missionaries’  and  early  inves¬ 
tigators’  grammars  of  American  In¬ 
dian  languages  had  given  a  badly  dis¬ 
torted  picture  of  those  tongues  through 
forcing  them  into  the  pattern  of 
Latin  grammar,  and  finding  abla¬ 
tive  absolutes  and  pluperfect  subjunc¬ 
tives  in  every  new  language  described  ; 
but  if  we  look  at  English,  we  find  very 
much  the  same  kind  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  prevailing  ever  since  the  Renais¬ 
sance  in  our  grammar  books. 

liCt  me  give  you  a  couple  of  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  differences  l>etween  Latin¬ 
izing  and  objective  grammatical  de¬ 
scriptive.  We  are  often  told  that  the 
word  than  is  a  conjunction,  and  that 
whatever  follows  it  must  of  necessity 
be  a  clause;  hence,  we  are  told,  if  no 
verb  follows  than,  the  clause  must  be 
“elliptical”  and  any  pronoun  after 
th/in  must  be  subject  of  a  verb  which  is 
“understood,”  and  hence  must  be  in 
the  nominative.  ^  John  t*s  taller  than 


me  gets  corrected  to  J ohn  is  taller  than 
/.  Not  so  long  ago,  one  of  the  col¬ 
umnists  who  purvey  lore  concerning 
“correctness”  in  the  newspapers  was 
asked  about  such  a  construction '  as 
John,  than  wham  no  one  is  mare  like¬ 
able — what  happens  to  the  rule  about 
the  nominative  in  this  instance?  The 
only  answer  that  the  correctness-mong¬ 
er  could  think  of  was  that  here  we  had 
an  irregularity,  an  idiomatic  expres¬ 
sion,  one  of  those  lapses  from  reason 
which  so  disfigure  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  If  he,  and  the  Latinizing  gram¬ 
marians  from  whom  he  derives  his  lore, 
had  only  known  a  little  descriptive 
linguistics,  they  would  have  seen  that 
the  apparent  anomaW  was  due  only  to 
their  own  inaccuracy  in  equating  than 
with  the  Latin  conjunction  quam,  and 
in  taking  the  rules  for  Latin  clauses 
of  comparison  as  applying  to  English. 
The  crucial  case  is  just  this  very  in¬ 
stance  of  than  whom,  in  which  we  can 
only  take  than  as  a  preposition.  Once 
we  see  that  than  is  a  preposition,  we 
have  to  revise  our  ideas  about  what 
can  introduce  a  clause ;  and,  if  we 
state  that  prepositions,  as  well  as  con¬ 
junctions,  can  introduce  clauses,  we 
find  our  new  formulation  confirmed 
by  the  use  of  such  other  clearly  pre¬ 
positional  forms  as  before  and  after  in 
the  same  way.  But,  if  than  is  a  pre¬ 
position.  what  objection  can  be  made 
to  the  use  of  him,  me,  vs,  etc.  after 
than?  None  whatsoever;  all  objec¬ 
tions  to  sentences  like  John  is  taller 
than  me  disappear,  and  we  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  both  .  .  .  than  me  and  .  .  ,  than  I 
as  permissible  alternatives. 

Another  moot  point  is  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  number  between  an  indefinite 
(Vike  somebody)  and  pronouns,  posses- 
sives,  etc.,  referring  to  it.  If  I  say 
somebody  forgot  their  hoi,  I  am  likely 
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to  be  corrected  to  somebody  forgot  his 
hat,  on  the  specious  grounds  that  some¬ 
body  is  singular  and  hence  should  have 
singular  grammatical  agreement. 
Again,  such  an  argument  may  be  val¬ 
id  as  applied  to  Latin  or  Romance 
grammatical  concord,  but  fails  to  take 
into  account  one  of  the  basic  principles 
of  descriptive  linguistics:  that  the 
meaning  of  a  category  like  gender  or 
number  cannot  be  determined  a  priori, 
but  depends  wholly  on  the  use  to  which 
the  speakers  of  the  language  put  it. 
In  this  instance,  if  we  examine  all  the 
use  of  the  so-called  “plural”  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  we  notice  a  striking  thing:  that 
the  contrast  between,  say,  he,  she,  it  on 
the  one  hand  and  they  on  the  other  is 
no  longer  that  of  “one”  versus  “more 
than  one,”  but  has  come  to  be,  rather, 
that  of  “restricted  to  unity  and  of  spe¬ 
cified  sex”  on  the  one  hand,  versus  “not 
restricted  to  unity  or  to  specified  sex” 
on  the  other.  This  explains  why  we 
very  often  find  such  completely  normal 
sentences  as  Somebody  called. — Well, 
u'hat  did  they  want?;  and  why  the 
telephone  operator  normally  says  They 
don’t  answer  when,  by  the  very  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  api>aratu8,  only  one  person 
could  possibly  answer  the  telephone. 
In  such  situations,  the  use  of  the  pro* 
noun  they  has  a  very  specific  function, 
that  of  avoiding  the  unwanted  defi¬ 
niteness  of  sex-reference  or  numl)er  in¬ 
herent  in  he  or  she.  Consequently, 
any  objection  to  a  plural  form  refer¬ 
ring  to  somebody  or  a  similar  indefi¬ 
nite  misses  the  mark,  through  its  mak¬ 
er’s  failure  to  realize  that  “plural”  in 
modem  English  no  longer  means 
“more  than  one,”  as  it  does,  say,  in 
Latin  or  the  Romance  languages. 

Entil  recently,  observations  of  this 
kind  have  been  made  frequently,  but 
more  or  less  scatteringly,  by  workers 
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in  descriptive  linguistics.  We  all 
agreed  that  the  teaching  of  English  in 
our  schools  needed  a  thorough  over¬ 
hauling,  but  nothing  had  been  done  to 
apply  the  new  analysis  to  English  as 
a  whole.  In  1940,  C.  C.  Fries  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  called  American  English 
Grammar;  this  was  not,  as  its  title 
might  imply  a  complete  description  of 
American  English,  but  a  very  valuable 
study  of  a  number  of  moot  points  of 
the  it’s  me  variety.  However,  in  1952 
Fries  published  his  book  The  Structure 
of  English,  an  outline  of  English  form- 
classes  and  sjTitax,  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  meaningful  patterns  in  sentence 
stnicture.  There  is  now'  no  excuse  for 
failing  to  use  the  scientific  approach,  as 
presentefl  by  Fries  and  others,  as  a 
basis  for  re-oriented  treatments  of 
grammar  in  our  school-books. 

Then,  as  a  descriptive  linguist  and 
at  the  same  time  a  parent  and  tax¬ 
payer,  what  precisely  do  I  w'ant  done 
to  improve  the  instruction  in  English 
that  my  children  are  getting  in  school 
and  college  ?  I/et  us  start  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  follow  them  through  their 
schooling,  commenting  at  each  stage 
on  what  we  find  most  desirable. 

In  the  lower  grades,  they  are  of 
course  beginning  to  read  and  write. 
Current  practices  of  teaching  reading 
and  spelling  are  abominable,  and  viol¬ 
ate  every  principle  of  sound  linguis¬ 
tics.  As  matters  stand,  children  are 
taught  to  recognize  w’ord-spellings  as 
units,  with  no  attention  to  the  basic 
function  of  graphemes  in  our  alphabet, 
which  is  to  represent  phonemes.  They 
are  taught  w’ord-spellings  as  if  each 
word  were  a  Chinese  character,  with  no 
resemblance  at  all  from  one  word  to  the 
next.  Meaning  is  placed  foremost  in 
the  teaching  process,  with  the  children 
taught  to  guess  w’hat  word  is  in  front 
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of  them,  purely  from  the  context  and 
not  at  all  on  the  basis  of  the  sounds 
that  the  letters  stand  for.  The  same 
faults  are  present  in  the  teaching  of 
spelling,  with,  furthermore,  a  complete 
absence  of  systematic  drill  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  sound  and  letter, 
which  would  anable  the  learner  to  go 
with  at  least  relative  sureness  from 
what  he  pronounces  to  what  he  writes. 
Cur.'‘ent  practices,  in  short,  treat  spell¬ 
ings  as  if  they  directly  symbolized 
ideas,  w’hereas  in  fact  they  symbolize 
pronunciations  (which  in  their  turn 
represent  meanings).  The  sorry  re¬ 
sult  is  that,  according  to  a  recent  esti¬ 
mate,  one  out  of  every  ten  children  is 
a  reading  problem  and  one  out  of  every 
three  is  a  spelling  problem. 

Things  do  not  need  to  be  this  bad 
by  any  means,  even  wdth  the  numerous 
irregularities  that  beset  our  English 
orthography.  The  old  “phonics”  me¬ 
thod  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction ; 
but  it  should  be  brought  w’holly  in  line 
with  observed  oorresjKui deuces  between 
phoneme  and  grapheme.  In  both 
reading  and  sp^elling,  we  must  lay  our 
first  emphasis  on  the  systematic  re¬ 
presentation  that  letters  afford  to  pho¬ 
nemes,  especially  in  series  of  the  bat, 
cat,  fat,  hat,  kind  and  carrying  this 
principle  all  the  way  through  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet  in  regular  values. 
At  this  stage  it  is  highly  important  to 
exclude  all  but  a  very  few  irregular 
spellings,  so  as  to  establish  firmly  the 
principle  that  letters  represent  sounds ; 
the  irregular  spellings  can  then  be 
taught  at  a  slightly  later  stage,  and 
even  these  can  be  presented  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  way,  for  instance  “silent”  gh 
in  fight,  light,  slight,  etc.  Naturally, 
we  will  not  expect  the  children  to  learn 
obstruse  terminology  or  discuss  the 
theory  of  alphabetic  representation  at 


this  point ;  but  they  can  and  do  catch 
on  to  the  alphabetic  principle  by  con¬ 
tinued  practice  and  by  such  a  method 
as  I  have  outlined  they  catch  on  very 
quickly — so  quickly,  in  fact,  that  one 
man  who  taught  his  children  to  read 
in  this  way  was  told  by  their  teacher  to^ 
stop  it,  lest  they  learn  too  quickly  and’ 
damage  their  eyes  by  reading  too  well 
and  too  much ! 

When  we  reach  the  stage  of  con¬ 
scious  analysis  of  grammatical  struc¬ 
ture,  in  the  latter  part  of  elementary 
school  and  the  early  years  of  high 
school,  this  analysis  should  be  taught 
in  accordance  with  what  linguiatics 
tells  us  concerning  both  subject-matter 
and  attitudes.  From  a  negative  point 
of  view,  this  means  a  change  in  our 
basic  attitude,  to  get  away  from  the 
authoritarian  principle,  and  weeding 
out  a  great  many  inaccuracies  and  ir- 
relevancies  that  now  characterize  our 
prescriptive  grammar.  In  fact,  it  is 
high  time  to  get  away  from  the  notion 
that  “grammar”  must  be  a  set  of  man¬ 
datory  injunctions,  and  to  treat  it  in¬ 
stead  simply  as  a  description  of  what 
we  actually  do.  On  the  positive  side, 
our  ideal  would  include  at  least  mak¬ 
ing  the  pupils  aware  of  the  actual 
phonemic  distinctions  they  make  in 
speaking;  how  these  distinctions  are 
reflected  in  spelling;  and  what  the  ac¬ 
tual  morphemes  and  tagmemes  of  the 
English  language  are,  and  how  they 
work.  This  would,  of  necessity,  in¬ 
volve  a  complete  shift  in  grammar  to 
a  more  objective  approach,  for  instance 
defining  verbs,  nouns,  etc.,  on  the  basis 
of  the  endings  they  take  and  the  com¬ 
binations  they  enter  into  wdth  other 
linguistic  forms.  The  problem  of  mo¬ 
tivation  may  enter  in  here:  if  we  re¬ 
move  the  stick  (disapprobation  or 
punishment),  we  shall  have  to  substi- 
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tute  a  carrot,  in  the  shape  of  an  inter¬ 
est  in  talking  and  writing,  not  “cor¬ 
rectly,”  but  effectively.  Grammatical 
structure  itself  can  be  made  far  more 
interesting  than  it  is  normally  consid¬ 
ered,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
could  not  do  at  least  as  well  as  the 
teachers  of  social  studies  and  .the  sci¬ 
ences  have  done  with  their  subjects. 

Presumably  we  shall  not  be  able  to  • 
get  wholly  away  from  the  problem  of 
socially  acceptable  usage,  as  long  as  our 
culture  continues  to  judge  people’s  soc¬ 
ial  status  on  the  basis  of  their  linguis¬ 
tic  l)ehavior.  So  we  shall  still  have  to 
put  in  some  time  and  effort  on  dealing 
with  the  non-standard  aspects  of  some 
students’  language.  Here  again,  how¬ 
ever,  a  more  relativistic  and  tolerant 
attitude  will  help:  a  non-standard  var¬ 
iety  of  English  is  not  a  set  of  bad  hab¬ 
its,  to  be  thrust  as  far  way  as  possible, 
but  the  pupil’s  native  language,  inti¬ 
mately  bound  up  with  his  whole  per¬ 
sonality,  and  in  which  by  definition  he 
thinks  and  talks  most  effectively.  Non¬ 
standard  speech  should  be  treated  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  build  further  ability 
in  addition  to,  not  instead  of,  the  lan¬ 
guage  skill  the  pupil  already  possesses. 
The  same  principles  hold  true  for  ex¬ 
tension  of  vocabulary,  which  should  be 
an  expansion  (not  a  replacement)  of 
already  existing  knowledge.  In  other 
words,  it  is  harmful  to  teach  our  chil¬ 
dren  that  certain  vocabulary  items  are 
“wrong”  or  “bad I  remember  being 
told  that  garbage  was  a  “bad”  word, 
never  to  be  used,  and  always  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  rubbish;  and  we  all  know 
how  our  youngsters  report  that  teacher 
tells  them  not  to  refer  to  children  as 
kids,  because  kids  are  young  goats! 
New  concepts,  new  words,  new  mean¬ 
ings  are  to  l)e  added  to  the  old.  not 
substituted  for  them.  Likewise,  in¬ 


stead  of  telling  our  children  flatly  that 
ain’t  is  “wrong”  or  “not  English,”  we 
will  let  them  know  the  various  regions 
of  the  country  and  the  various  levels 
of  society  in  which  it  is  and  is  not  ac¬ 
ceptable,  and  what  its  connotations  are. 

Together  with  grammar  we  usually 
find  punctuation  as  one  of  the  chief 
trouble-makers  at  the  late  elementary 
and  early  high-school  level.  How  are 
we  to  get  across  such  distinctions  as 
those  between  restrictive  and  non- 
restrictive  relative  clauses,  and  the 
^  varying  use  of  commas  with  each  ?  or 
the  places  we  normally  put  periods, 
colons,  and  semi-colons  ?  Much  of  our 
difficulty  comes  from  placing  virtually 
all  our  emphasis  on  meaning  (for  in¬ 
stance,  defining  relative  clauses  in 
terms  of  “restrictive”  versus  “non- 
restrictive”),  which  is  a  difficult  thing 
for  even  the  most  sophisticated  and 
highly-trained  analyst  of  language  to 
put  his  finger  on.  We  need  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  punctuation  largely  (though 
not  wholly)  follows  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  voice  in  the  melodic  intonation  of 
our  utterances;  and  that  the  commas 
placed  before  and  after  a  non-restric- 
tive  clause,  for  instance,  reflect  the 
half-cadence  of  the  voice  in  those 
places,  which  is  absent  in  the  case  of  a 
restrictive  clause.  Compare  the  in¬ 
tonation  of  The  postman,  who  came 
yesterday,  has  died  as  opposed  to  The 
postman  who  came  yesterday  has  died. 
Similarly,  w’e  may  expect  our  children 
to  learn  much  more  effectively  how  to 
put  periods  at  the  end  of  sentences,  if 
they  realize  that  periods  represent  full 
cadences  in  melodic  line.  Which  is 
not  hard  to  perceive  if  one  just  listens 
for  it. 

This  brings  us  already  to  the  verge 
of  stylistics,  which  is  a  border-line  field 
as  far  as  linguistics  is  concerned,  and 
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jet  one  in  which  a  good  command  of 
the  principles  of  linguistics  can  be  very 
helpful.  In  style,  as  in  other  matters 
connected  with  language,  there  is  no 
one  absolute  ideal ;  different  proce¬ 
dures,  different  choices  of  forms,  con¬ 
structions,  and  vocabulary  can  have 
their  own  place  and  their  own  effective¬ 
ness,  on  the  proper  occasions.  How 
can  we  bring  our  youngsters  to  an 
awareness  of  this — ^by  now,  at  the  up¬ 
per  higb-school  level,  perhajw  holding 
over  (for  those  who  do  not  catch  on 
quickly)  into  the  first  year  of  college  ? 
By  going  over  with  them  all  kinds  of 
literary,  semi-literary  and  non-literary 
material,  and  getting  them  to  perceive 
the  differences  between  the  various 
uses  to  which  language  can  be  put. 
Our  ultimate  aim  should  be,  not  re¬ 
stricting  our  pupils’  ideas  to  a  single, 
narrowly-defined,  strait-jacketed  man¬ 
ner  of  communication,  but  rather 
awakening  in  them  an  ability  to  use  a 
great  many  different  styles,  each  suited 
to  the  proper  occasion.  To  this  end, 
all  of  our  techniques  of  linguistic  anal¬ 
ysis  can  be  brought  to  bear,  including 
now  also  those  of  historical  linguistics 
when  we  are  dealing  with  documents 
from  earlier  stages  of  the  language; 
and  our  task  insensibly  merges  with 
that  of  the  historian  of  culture,  in  mak¬ 
ing  clear  to  our  children  what  people 
used  at  an  earlier  time,  or  do  now  in 
other  places,  why  they  do  it,  and  what 
results  they  get  by  doing  it.  I  know 
of  no  better  training  than  this  for  over¬ 
coming  narrowness  of  outlook  and 
ethnocentrism ;  and  linguistics  can 
contribute  its  share  by  enabling  us  to 
get  a  broader  j)erspective  on  varying 
language  behavior  in  space  and  time, 
even  within  our  own  English  speech- 
community. 


The  somewhat  accelerated  schedule 
I  have  set  up  involves  the  teaching  of 
reading  and  spelling  during  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  elementary 
school;  that  of  grammatical  analysis 
during  the  rest  of  grade  school  and  the 
^first  part  of  high  school ;  and  stylistics 
during  the  rest  of  high  school,  with 
little  left  for  college  “freshman  Eng¬ 
lish”  but  remedial  work.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  think  this  an  over-optimistic  es¬ 
timate,  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of 
time  we  waste  at  present  because  of  in¬ 
efficient  approaches  and  methods,  and 
because  of  attitudes  w’hich  serve  to 
block,  rather  than  help  effective  learn¬ 
ing,  The  application  of  the  principles 
to  our  texts  and  teaching  can  help  us 
to  prune  away  a  good  deal  of  our  dead 
wood,  and  to  get  across  the  rest  of  our 
teaching  sooner  than  is  the  custom  at 
present. 

Of  even  greater  importance  than 
mere  saving  of  time,  however,  is  the 
change  in  attitude  which  we  may  hope 
to  see  as  a  result  of  greater  knowledge 
of  linguistics.  In  a  debate  between 
prt^ressives  and  conservatives  at  De¬ 
troit  in  December,  1951,  in  which  I 
took  part,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  English  Association,  I  was  sorry 
to  note  that  the  conservatives’  argu¬ 
ments  were  based  essentially  on  a  de¬ 
sire  to  avoid  anything  which  might 
get  one  in  trouble,  on  a  search  for  a 
“lowest  common  denominator”  in 
grammatical  and  stylistic  expression. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  approach  is  a 
counsel  of  timidity,  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  w'e  w’ould  do  well  to  follow 
just  the  opposite  course.  So  far  as  my 
children  are  concerned  (again  speak¬ 
ing  as  a  parent-taxpayer  and  a  lin¬ 
guistic  analyst),  I  want  them  to  get 
as  wide  a  linguistic  experience  as  pos¬ 
sible;  to  be  as  clear  as  possible  in  their 
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5.  j ,  own  minda  about  what  they  do,  in  talk-  seems  to  me  the  only  way  that  they  can 

ing  and  writing;  and  to  be  as  vigorous,  get  ahead,  in  their  use  of  language  as 

l'  forthright,  and  bold  as  they  can.  That  in  every  other  area  of  human  activity. 
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Teaching  Spelling 

Can  Be  Dramatized 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 

Director  of  Publications,  Lewis  and  Clark  High  School,  Spokane,  Wash. 


RKFIXEMENTS  in  methods  of 
^  teaching  ^  spelling  have  their 
‘  plhce,  but  l)oys  and  girls  are  not 
going  to  succeed  in  sjielling  unless  they 
want  to  spell.  Hence  motivation  is 
the  thing.  We  must  see  that  young 
peo{)le  regard  spelling  as  an  important 
achievement.  If  they  do,  they  will 
apply  themselves  to  the  task  and  the 
application — even  though  it  could  be 
more  efficient  from  a  psychological 
standpoint — will  get  results. 

Working  on  such  principles,  we 
teachers  of  English  at  Lewis  and  Clark 
high  school  established  a  spelling  pro¬ 
gram  that  we  think  has  gone  far  to¬ 
ward  bringing  spelling  in  our  school 
out  of  the  doldrums.  It  has  a  five-year 
start  now,  and  we  have  every  intention 
of  keeping  it  going.  We  realize, 
though,  that  just  as  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty,  so  eternal  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  i)roblem  and  constant  effort 
to  improve  our  methods  are  prices  we 
must  pay  for  regular  achievement. 

The  plan  is  built  around  an  annual 
spelling  contest,  which  is  an  audito¬ 
rium  event  attended  by  the  entire 
school.  It  is  a  modernized  form  of 
the  old  spelling  bee,  to  be  sure,  and  we 
claim  no  credit  for  originating  this  sort 
of  thing.  We  do,  however,  take  credit 
for  realizing  that  the  old  spelling  bee 
had  a  great  deal  of  j)opular  interest 
and  educational  value  and  therefore 
should  be  taken  off  the  shelf  and  put 
back  into  regular  use. 


By  the  spelling  contest  we  make 
spelling  an  extra-curricular  Activity — 
a  matter  of  interest  to  the  high  school 
student — but  we  enlarge  the  edu¬ 
cational  benefit  by  leading  up  to  the 
contest  with  spelling  instruction  in 
every  English  class.  Thus  the  plan 
becomes  also  a  curricular  activity. 
Every  year  the  director  of  the  contest 
prepares  a  new  spelling  list  of  500 
words,  which  is  mimeographed  and 
given  to  every  English  student.  Learn¬ 
ing  the  words  on  the  list  is  a  part  of 
regular  English  instruction.  After 
several  days  work  on  the  list,  each  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher  must  find  the  best  spellers 
in  his  sections  and  determine  contes¬ 
tants  for  the  auditorium  event.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  teacher  is  expected  to  enter 
one  contestant  in  the  upperclass  divi¬ 
sion  and  one  in  the  lowerclass  division. 
Work  on  the  spelling  list  is  motivated 
by  the  desire  to  become  a  class  winner 
or  an  auditorium  competitor  but  such 
work  and  the  determination  of  winners 
by  each  English  teacher  publicizes' in 
a  natural  way  the  major  contest. 
Every  student  knows  just  what  is 
ahead,  when,  and  even  why. 

We  regard  the  freshness  of  the  spell¬ 
ing  list  of  500  words  as  highly  impor¬ 
tant,  Working  over  an  old  list  w’ould 
l)e  tedious  to  students;  it  would  l)e 
stale  mental  pabulum.  Hence  the  di- 
n*ctor  must  prepare  every  year  a  list 
that  differs  from  the  old  in  some  re- 
ST)oct.  The  first  year  we  simply  used 
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words  from  a  list  that  experts  had  de¬ 
termined  were  common  words  high 
school  students  should  know  how  to 
spell.  Another  year  we  chose  from  a 
list  of  “spelling  demons”  another  ex¬ 
pert  had  found  by  research.  Another 
year  we  took  fifty  commonly  used 
terms  in  the  subject  matter  of  each  de¬ 
partment  of  the  school — 50  words  from 
the  science  department,  for  example. 
Main  considerations  are  that  the  words 
must  be  those  that  people  in  America 
today  need  to  know  how  to  spell  in 
their  day-to-day  living,  technical  terms 
omitted. 

Conduct  of  the  auditorium  contest 
involves  several  highly  important  mat¬ 
ters  if  w'e  are  to  have  an  event  inters 
esting  to  hundreds  of  high  school 
youngsters.  Every  trick  of  good 
showmanship  must  be  applied,  without, 
of  course,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  contest  is  sponsored  by  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution  and  has  an  educa¬ 
tional  result  for  its  main  objective. 

For  prizes  we  use  cash.  In  each 
division — upperclass  and  lowerclass — 
first  prize  is  $5,  second  $3,  and  third, 
$2.  All  other  types  of  prizes  were 
thrown  out — cups,  books,  and  the  like 
— because  we  wanted  something  that 
students  really  wished  to  possess.  The 
convertibility  of  money  is  really  re¬ 
markable  they  know.  Our  principal 
shows  his  approval  of  the  educational 
results  of  the  convocation  event  by 
finding  the  $20  prize  money  out  of 
funds  available  to  him.  We  frequent¬ 
ly  call  on  him  to  award  the  prizes. 

One  of  the  principal  means  of  mod¬ 
ernizing  the  old  spelling  bee  that  we 
used  was  application  of  microphone 
and  loudspeaker.  In  our  big  school 
the  contest  could  not  be  a  success  with¬ 
out  such  modern  inventions,  since  the 
auditorium  is  large  and  the  acoustics 


only  fair.  It  is  obvious,  to  be  sure, 
that  if  the  audience  is  to  be  interested 
in  the  student’s  effort  to  spell  a  word, 
all  members  must  hear  clearly  what  is 
being  said.  It  should  be  obvious,  also, 
that  whoever  has  charge  of  sound 
equipment  must  have  it  in  prime  work¬ 
ing  condition  for  the  spelling  contest. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  con¬ 
test  must  be  the  right  sort  of  personal¬ 
ity.  He  must  have  stage  presence,  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  a  good  voice,  and  a  kind¬ 
ly  and' fair  attitude.  To  say  that  he 
must  be  a  pretty  good  speller  himself 
is  hardly  necessary. 

What  words  does  he  use  for  the  con¬ 
test  ?  Students  expect  him  to  use  the 
hardest  words  on  the  class  list  of  500, 
which  he  does.  But  these  will  never 
spell  down  the  contestants.  Many 
have  studied  the  list  too  well.  The 
list .  words  are  warm-up  words,  only. 
The  master  of  ceremonies  must  have 
several  lists  of  harder  words  for  the 
elimination  process  he  directs.  How¬ 
ever,  in  all  fairness,  he  must  have  a  de¬ 
finite  plan  of  reading  words ;  must 
avoid  adapting  words  to  contestants. 

As  the  curtain  goes  up,  the  audience 
sees  the  contestants  in  the  lowerclass 
division  seated  in  a  row  in  front  of  the 
stage — from  15  to  20.  The  master  of 
ceremonies  is  before  the  speaker’s  stand 
and  microphone.  After  a  short  intro¬ 
duction,  which  preferably  should  have 
some  humor  in  it,  the  director  calls 
each  student  to  the  microphone,  intro¬ 
duces  him  by  name  and  class  and  per¬ 
haps  by  English  teacher,  and  gives  him 
his  first  warmup  word  to  spell.  The 
speller  must  pronounce  the  words  be¬ 
fore  he  attempts  spelling.  After  the 
first  round  by  the  group,  round  by 
round  they  go  before  the  microphone. 
If  a  contestant  misspells  a  words,  the 
director  sounds  a  gong — a  la  Major 
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Bowes  style — and  the  speller  retires 
through  the  wings.  The  third-to-the 
last  speller  on  the  stage  wins  third 
prize;  the  second-to-the-last  speller 
wins  second ;  and  the  last  speller 
after  he  sj)ells  correctly  one  more  word, 
is  the  first  prize  winner.  At  this  point 
the  principal  steps  forward  and  awards 
the  prizes. 

While  the  contest  for  the  lowerclass 
division  is  in  progress,  the  upperclass 
group  is  in  a  classroom  by  themselves 
oft’  stage,  unaware  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  to  the  freshman  and  so{>homore 
spellers.  When  the  first  section  event 
is  over,  this  group  is  brought  on  stage 
and  given  the  same  treatment  and  op¬ 
portunities  the  first  received. 

Assisting  the  master  of  ceremonies 
is  an  umpire.  He  is  another  member 
of  the  English  department  who  sits 
“down  in  front”  with  a  Webster’s  un¬ 
abridged  at  hand.  If  there  is  doubt 
about  the  spelling  of  a  word — such  as 
the  case  in  which  a  word  may  be 
spelled  more  than  one  way — the  um¬ 
pire  comes  to  the  rescue.  Or  if  the 
umpire  notices  any  misunderstanding 
or  irregularity  in  the  progress  of  the 
contest  he  speaks  up. 


One  year  we  used  puglistic  terms  to 
describe  the  progress  of  the  contest. 
As  figures  of  speech,  they  were  not  in¬ 
appropriate,  since  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  similarity  between  the  struggle  of  a 
student  to  spell  a  tough  word  and  the 
effort  of  a  pugilist  to  disable  a  tough 
opponent.  And,  if  the  contest  is  well 
conducted,  the  audience  follows  the 
speller  with  the  same  sort  of  interest 
that  he  watches  the  sparring  of  a  prize 
fighter.  All  sorts  of  circumstances  or 
incidents  having  human  interest  arise 
in  a  spelling  contest.  They  are  part 
of  the  show  and  sponsors  should  take 
advantage  of  them. 

Every  year  then — about  the  first  of 
May — we  stage  our  spelling  show. 
Every  student  in  school  works  over  a 
list  of  500  words  and  nearly  everyone 
sees  the  activity  end  on  the  stage  in  the 
auditorium.  The  affair  gets  plenty  of 
publicity  in  the  school  paper.  Stu¬ 
dents  take  part  with  an  honest  interest, 
and  teachers  find  satisfaction  in  noting 
that  progress  in  better  spelling  has 
been  made.  We  realize  that  our  pro¬ 
gram  is  adapted  to  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  and  do  not  recommended  it  for 
other  educational  levels. 


Current  Irrationalism 

By  LLOYD  R  WILLIAMS 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  of  Educaiion,  The  Ohio  State  University 

Columbus,  Ohio 

SURELY  FEW  would  doubt  that  urj,  while  the  authoritarians  seek  to 
the  present  state  of  the  public  throttle  free  inquiry  and  effective  pub- 
temper  is  akin  to  a  national  neu-  lie  education,  while  ambitious  dema- 
rosis;  I  am  tempted  to  say  akin  to  a  gogues  prosper  on  the  Big  Lie.  This 
national  psychosis.  But  whether  the  frenzied  quest  for  wealth  and  for  pow- 
jiresent  state  of  mind  be  one  of  psy-  er,  this  neglect  of  human  life  and  free- 
chosis  or  one  of  neurosis,  the  challenge  dom  I  like  to  designate  the  current  ir- 
to  the  teacher  is  much  the  same.  Per-  rationalism.  These  developments  are 
hajis  it  is  only  naive  idealism  that  certainly  not  new,  but  there  does  seem 
prompts  one  to  believe  that  the  teach-  to  be  an  increase  in  the  tempo  as  well 
ing  profession  can  make  a  stabilizing  as  an  increase  in  the  niimber  of  indi¬ 
contribution  to  the  present  situation,  viduals  participating  in  this  contem- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  only  realistic  porary  bacchanal, 
thing  one  can  do,  one  who  is  dedicated  The  significant  extension  of  public 
to  the  academic  life,  is  to  make  a  posi-  education  during  the  past  century  does 
tive  four-square  attack  upon  the  prob-  not  seem  to  have  enhanced  our  sense  of 
lems  of  present  day  life  with  the  best  social  responsibility  nor  to  have  led  to 
tools  available.  any  appreciable  increase  in  a  sense  of 

I  share  the  faith  in  history  of  the  public  morality.  Clearly  education 
late  James  Harvey  Robinson — an  op-  cannot  shoulder  the  entire  responsibil- 
timistic  faith  qualified,  I  hope,  by  a  ity  for  social  reconstruction,  but  there 
critical  realism — that  history  is  one  of  is  ground  to  question  whether  educa- 
our  most  effective  tools  for  social  anal-  tion  has  turned  its  energies  in  any  sig- 
ysis.  Robinson  saw  THE  HITMAX  nificant  sense  toward  the  training  of 
CO^MEDY  as  a  tragically  pathetic  re-  mind  which  can  recognize  and  solve  the 
petition  of  the  same  old  blunders,  with  pressing  problems  of  modem  life.  Per- 
teachers  not  infrequently  sitting  pious-  haps  the  crucial  test  of  the  function  of 
ly  aside  while  the  world  dizzily  dances  academic  subjects  in  the  curriculum  is 
its  way  to  perdition.  Generally  speak-  the  extent  to  which  they  enrich  life 
ing,  academicians  continue  to  remain  and  enable  students  to  deal  effectively 
outside  the  arena  of  conflict.  Too  of-  with  the  problems  of  a  confused  and 
ten  they  stand  aside  while  power  increasingly  complex  existence.  Every 
groups  struggle  with  one  another  for  subject  must  make  its  contribution, 
control  of  the  world,  while  the  un-  The  contribution  of  history  I  con- 
scrupulous  plunder  the  public  treas-  ceive  in  terms  of  intellectual  growth 
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— the  broadening  of  intellectual  hori¬ 
zons,  leading  students  to  see  social  pos¬ 
sibilities  previously  not  seen,  cultivat¬ 
ing  liberal  dispositions  formerly  un¬ 
imaginative,  developing  understand¬ 
ings  of  the  neglected  possibilities  of 
natural  and  social  science — in  short, 
facilitating  the  maturing  of  mind  and 
of  judgment  capable  of  creative  leader¬ 
ship  and  forward-looking  citizenship. 
Perhaps  philosophy  is  the  only  study 
comparable  to  history  in  achieving 
these  ends;  nevertheless  even  the  hu¬ 
mility — or  skepticism-^induced  by 
philosophy  hardly  seems  eUual  to  the 
value  of  historical-mindedness  in  social 
analysis.  To  develop  a  sense  of  cul¬ 
tural  continuity,  a  sense  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  nature  of  society,  a  sense  of 
the  transitory  character  of  man  and  his 
institutions — to  develop  such  sensitiv¬ 
ity  is  to  acquire  a  measure  of  wisdom. 

I  doubt  that  the  most  optimistic  pro¬ 
ponent  of  history  would  argue  that  we 
achieve  these  ends  or  even  that  we 
approximate  them  adequately.  We 
should  not  forget,  however,  that  in 
teaching  one  does  not  fully  attain  his 
goal.  There  is,  in  fact,  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  failure  if  we  think  of  education 
as  soc'ially  dynamic,  if  we  think  of  it 
in  positive  terms.  Nevertheless,  the 
jKJssibilities  of  failure  do  not  absolve 
the  teacher,  particularly  the  social  sci¬ 
entist  and  the  historian,  from  his  moral 
and  intellectual  obligation  to  assist  in 
the  struggle,  to  elicit  the  potential  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  students,  to  show  how 
this  intelligence  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  major  political,  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  educational  questions  of 
the  day  ;  specifically,  to  dissect  the  cur¬ 
rent  irrationalism  and  thereby  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  more  rational  exis¬ 
tence.  This  contemporary’  distemper 
can  be  looked  upon  as  a  challenge — a 


challenge  to  the  historian  and  to  the 
teacher  to  look  at  what  he  has  been  do¬ 
ing,  to  examine  and  evaluate  himself, 
to  see  whether  he  has  been  dealing  with 
reality  or  with  ceremony. 

Numerous,  perhaps  most,  students 
come  to  collie  from  an  environment 
shot-through  with  naive  absolutism. 
The  views  they  hold  of  their  country, 
of  their  religion,  the  notions  they  have 
of  government  and  its  functions,  the 
concepts  they  entertain  of  democracy 
are  the  product  of  a  culture  that  is 
superficially  idealistic  and  in  essence 
materialistic,  a  culture  unfortunately 
characterized  by  decreasing  stimulus 
to  original  or  independent  thought. 
These  value  attitudes  by  and  large  are 
not  consciously  acquired,  but  as  social 
psychologists  have  well  demonstrated 
they  are  the  product  of  unconscious  as¬ 
similation  of  the  most  persistent  value 
attitudes  of  the  dominant  groups  in 
society.  In  a  more  or  less  primitive 
culture  the  widespread  acceptance  of 
rigid  views  would  not  be  serious,  but 
in  contemporary  civilization,  charac¬ 
terized  as  it  is  by  a  dynamic  technology 
that  remakes  society  almost  on  a  day 
to  day  basis,  the  consequences  are  be¬ 
coming  potentous  indeed. 

From  this  it  follows  that  we  cannot 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  history  courses  that 
fail  to  come  to  grips  with  reality.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  great  quantities 
of  what  is  written  and  taught  in  the 
name  of  scientific  or  objective  history 
is  rationalization.  It  is  in  fact  the 
unconscious  attempt  or  as  in  the  case 
of  Freidrich  Dahlmann  and  the  Prus¬ 
sian  school  of  history  a  conscious  at¬ 
tempt  to  write  and  interpret  history 
in  terms  of  a  priori  princi files.  The 
making  up  of  good  reasons  to  justify  a 
particular  philosophy,  church,  institu- 
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tion,  or  state  is  another  way  of  perpetu¬ 
ating  mythology  of  which  there  is  al¬ 
ready  too  much  in  the  world — too 
much,  that  is,  if  one  is  interested  in 
humane  social  reconstruction.  John 
Dewey  pointed  up  this  problem  as  well 
as  its  solution  when  he  said,  “A  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  social  aim  of  history 
prevents  any  tendency  to  swamp  his¬ 
tory  in  myth,  fairy  story,  and  merely 
literary  renderings.”  (The  SCHOOL 
AND  SOCIETY,  p.  159)  It  is  a 
utopian  hope,  perhaps,  but  if  every 
proposition  which  is  advanced  in  a 
history  class  were  weighed  to  deter¬ 


mine  its  relevance  or  lack  of  it  to  the 
social  aim  of  history  (which  I  take  to 
mean  enlightenment  for  intelligent  be¬ 
havior)  in  addition  to  checking  it  for 
mythological  and  quasi-mythological 
characteristics,  the  educative  potential 
of  the  subject  would  undoubtedly  be 
enhanced.  As  the  historian  and  the 
teacher  of  history  habituates  himself 
more  and  more  to  deal  with  social  and 
historical  reality,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  discipline  is  enhanced ;  and  as  its 
effectiveness  is  enhanced,  the  frenetic 
irrationalism  of  contemporary  society 
should  be  diminished  in  proportion. 
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Why  the  junior:  High  School? 

By  ANDREW  MACKIE,  Ph.  D.  •* 

Hunter  College,  New  York  City 


SINCP'  1911,  when  the  first  junior 
high  school  was  founded,’  all 
school  systems  in  the  United 
States  have  Ix^n  reorganized,  and  the 
great  majority  of  cities  have,  or  are 
intending  to  have,  junior  high  schools 
establisheti.  This  movement  is  not 
confined  to  the  larger  jilaces.  An  in¬ 
creasing  numlx*r  of  towns  and,  smaller 
cities  are  also  building  junior  high 
schools.  Nearly  all  have  accepted  the 
‘'6-6”  plan  oi  the  “6-3-3”  organization. 

Instead  of  the  usual  eight  years  for 
elementary  and  four  years  for  high 
school  work,  the  twelve  grades  are  di¬ 
vided  into  elementary  education,  com¬ 
prising  the  first  six  grades,  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  comprising  grades 
seven  to  twelve  inclusive,  ^fany  towns 
save  much  expense  by  having  a  six  year 
high  school  all  in  one  large  building. 
The  7th,  8th  and  9th  grades  are  in  the 
junior  high  school  while  the  10th,  11th, 
and  12th  grades  are  in  the  senior  high 
school. 

W7i>/  was  the  Junior  High  School 
Established  ? 

First:  To  provide  for  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  finished  the  sixth  grade 
an  education  in  harmony  with  their 
nature  and  their  interests.  The  old 


grade  school  did  this  rather  imperfect¬ 
ly.  G.  S.  Hall,  C.  W.  Elliot  and  many 
others  saw  this  and  felt  that  a  school 
should  be  founded  that  would  be  more 
in  harmony  with  the  psychology  of 
adolescence.  In  1911  it  was  held  that 
the  six-year  elementary  school  might 
be  completed  and  the  pupils  could  be 
ready  to  enter  the  ior  high  school 
when  they  w’ere  about  twelve  years  of 
age.  This  period  is  rwe^nized  by  psy¬ 
chologists  as  the  dawn  of  pubescence 
which  many  authorities  maintain, 
should  mark  the  beginning  of  second- 
arv'  education.  (If  we  could  get  the 
pupil  well  settled  in  his  school  activi¬ 
ties  even  a  short  time  before  he  reaches 
the  adolescent  period,  we  would  have  a 
bc‘tter  opj)ortunity  to  interest  him  and 
insj)ire  him  in  work  and  learning,  and, 
if  once  interested  and  inspired,  it  is 
likely  he  would  continue  through  the 
entire  high  school  course.) 

According  to  students  of  adolescent 
psychology,  we  must  take  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  change  at  the  dawn 
of  the  teens  and  modify  the 'content 
and  method  of  education.  The  new 
plan  will  help  to  do  this.  It  will  re¬ 
cognize  the  great  change  within  that 
takes  place  during  the  pubescent 


1  Dr.  A.  F.  Myers  and  oo-author,  in  their  Education  in  Demorrarji  (p._  126),  pay 
hig'h  tribute  to  G.  S.  Hall  when  they  declare  that  “more  than  any  other  one  person  he  fo¬ 
cused  attention  on  adolescence,  and  the  interest  thus  aroii.sed  culminated  in  the  junior 
high  school  movement.” 

M.  M.  Smith  and  co-author,  in  their  Junior  Iliph  School  Education  (McGraw  Hill 
Book  Co.,  1942,  pp.  12-22)  explain  the  origin  of  the  movement.  They  think,  and  their 
contention  seems  well  supported,  that  F.  F.  Bunker  was  the  founder  of  the  first  junior 
high  school  at  Berkley,  California. 
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years.®  This  coincides  with  what  has 
always  been  done  by  society  both  sav¬ 
age  and  civilized.  “Mankind,  through¬ 
out  all  its  history,  has  marked  the  faint 
dawn  of  sexual  maturity  by  initiations, 
training  in  new  modes  of  life,  confirm¬ 
ation,  etc.  as  befits  the  nature  and 
needs  of  this  stage  of  evolution.® 

In  view  of  this,  we  must  stress  in 
the  junior  high  school  the  needs  and 
interests  of  early  adolescence.  As  just 
stated,  new  matter  and  new  methoils 
must  be  introduced.  The  early  adol¬ 
escent  is  not  lazy  but  bored  by  some  of  ’ 
the  grade  school  studies  and  some  of 
the  formal  methods.  The  ‘drill  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  be¬ 
comes  irksome  when  they  reach  pub-^ 
escence. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  in  Jun¬ 
ior  High  School  naturally  crave  an 
opportunity  to  dip  into  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  and  activities,  “which  is 
Xature’s  way  of  insuring  freedom  of 
choice  in  determining  occupation.”^ 

Second:  It  was  held  by  many  edu¬ 
cators  that  the  new  plan  would  give  the 
pupils  the  advantage  of  being  taught 
by  teachers  who  were  especially  trained 
for  the  different  branches,  the  gain 
coming  from  the  better  teaching  that 
results  from  the  adaptation  of  the 
teachers  to  their  work  for  which  they 
are  best  fitted  and  for  which  they  have 
made  special  preparation.  When  in¬ 
structors  teach  allied  subjects  they  are 
able  to  specialize  and  do  the  work  well. 
Pupils  profit  greatly  by  this  and  they 
enjoy  their  work  for  they  come  in  con¬ 
tact,  not  with  one  master,  but  with 
many  well  trained  teachers. 

The  pupils  at  the  dawn  of  adolesc¬ 


ence  receive  the  benefit  of  “daily  con¬ 
tact  with  several  personalities  instead 
of  that  all-day  association  with  one 
teacher  which  breeds  abnormal  psychic 
atmosphere.”  Isn’t  it  conceded  that 
a  variety  of  teachers,  the  best  equip¬ 
ment,  up-to-date  methods,  the  physical 
relief  in  changing  rooms,  and  the 
greater  educative  freedom,  all  serve  to 
stimulate  a  youth  to  his  best  endeavor. 
“Nothing  is  more  deadening  to  a  youth 
than  to  listen  to  the  same  voice,  see  the 
same  surroundings,  witness  the  same 
methods,  and  all  within  the  narrow 
confines  of  a  single  room  and  under  the 
eye  of  the  same  deacher.  Youth  be¬ 
comes  weary  of  this  eternal  sameness.”® 

Some*  educators  stress  the  theory 
that  young  adolescents  should  be 
taught  by  more  men  teachers  than  are 
emplo^'ed  under  the  old  regime.  Since 
more  men  teachers  accept  positions 
where  they  are  allowed  to  present  sec¬ 
ondary  school  subjects  this  condition 
is  fulfilled.  Under  the  old  regime 
“the  vast  majority  of  boys  and  girls, 
perhaps  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  and 
often  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  left 
school  without  ever  having  been,  for  a 
single  day,  under  the  influence  of  a 
male  teacher.”  This  is  what  one  au¬ 
thor  calls  a  “positive  scandal,”  which 
has  been  minimized  wherever  the  Jun¬ 
ior  High  School  has  been  founded. 

Now  when  boys  reach  the  teens  and 
“their  manhood  begins  to  bourgeon 
they  do  not  instantly  think  of  school  as 
a  ‘sissy’  affair,  to  l>e  thrown  off  , .  .  “for 
they  now  feel  that  going  to  school  is 
a  manly  occupation.  It  might  be  add¬ 
ed  here  that  this  is  in  harmony  with 
the  European  practice  where  “ten 


2  Andrew  Maekie,  Education  Durinp  Adolescence,  p.  33  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.) 

3  G.  S.  Hall,  Educational  Prohlemu,  Vol.  II,  p.  648. 

4  F.  F.  Bunker,  Junior  tliilh  School  Movement,  p.  3.  W.  F.  Roberts  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  1935. 

5  V.  E.  Kilpatrick,  Departmental  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools,  Macmillan  Co. 
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years  of  secondary  education  is  essen¬ 
tially  in  the  hands  of  men.”* 

Third:  In  1911  it  was  thought  that 
the  junior  high  school  might  mitigate 
the  abruptness  of  the  transition  from 
the  grades  to  the  high  school  and  thus 
prevent  pupils  from  leaving  school. 

What  Dr.  Bunker  said  many  years 
ago  is  still  true  in  regard  to  the  need 
of  a  better  transition  and  the  way  the 
new  plan  meets  this  need.  lie  said 
that  the  break  in  attendance  between 
the  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  which  ex¬ 
perience  shows  to  be  a  very  heavy  one 
under  the  usual  grouping  of  grades  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  pupil, 
coming  into  the  high  school  from  the 
grades,  fails  to  make  a  proper  adjust¬ 
ment.”  In  consequence,  he  begins  to 
fail  in  his  work,  becomes  disheartened 
and  discouraged,  and  drops  out  before 
he  reaches  the  tenth  grade;  and  worse 
of  all;  he  drops  out  because  he  has 
failed. 

“Throwing  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades  together  into  a  cycle  of 
work  and  arranging  everything  con¬ 
nected  therewith  so  as  to  make  a  three- 
year  transition  period  from  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  to  the  upper  high 
school,  and  yet  shaping  the  work  so 
that  it  is  a  unit  in  itself  which  can  be 
terminated,  if  necessary,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  will  not  only  tend  to  hold  a 
year  longer  the  pupil  who  would  other¬ 
wise  drop  out  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
year,  but  will  go  very  far  toward  in¬ 
suring  a  complete  adjustment  to  the 


conditions  which  prevail  in  the  upper 
high  school. 

“It  likewise  offers,  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  year,  an  opportunity  for  the  pu¬ 
pil  to  check  up  on  his  own  judgment, 
and  to  determine  whether  his  circum¬ 
stances,  as  well  as  his  tastes,  are  such 
as  to  justify  his  going  on  for  three 
years  more  in  secondary  school  work. 
If,  after  making  a  careful  survey  of 
such  matters,  he  decides  to  leave  school, 
he  leaves  conscious  of  having  succeeded 
rather  than  because  he  had  failed, — 
causing  a  very  different  reaction  upon 
his  character.”* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  was 
said  concerning  the  success  of  the  new 
plan  a  few  years  after  it  was  estab¬ 
lished.  “The  response  ...  in  lessen¬ 
ing  the  mortality  betv^een  the  ninth’ 
and’  tenth  grades,  through  arranging 
the  school  work  in  three  cycles  has  been 
so  immediate  and  decisive  as  to  admit 
of  no  doubt  respecting  the  tendency.”* 

It  is  added,  however,  that  “perhaps 
the  consideration  of  greatest  signifi¬ 
cance  which  such  a  plan  of  school  or¬ 
ganization  offers  lies  in  the  opportun¬ 
ity  that  it  gives  of  radically  changing 
the  nature  and  content  of  the  course  of 
study.”*®  The  new  plan,  among 
other  things,  forces  the  elmination  of 
nonessentials  in  the  elementary  curri¬ 
culum,  especially  inherited  puzzles, 
and  besides,  it  makes  “possible  the 
teaching  of  subjects  at  the  time  when 
the  mind  is  best  fitted  to  receive  them.” 

The  work  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and 


6  C.  H.  Judd,  The  Evolution  of  a  Democratic  School. 

7  F.  F.  Bunker,  The  Better  .-Vrtioulation  of  the  Parts  of  the  Public  School  System, 
Educational  Review,  Vol.  47,  pag:ea  263-266. 

Does  this  not  seem  rather  significant  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  which  prevailed 
in  the  early  days  of  junior  high  school?  In  1912  F.  M.  Leavitt,  in  his  Examples  of 
Industrial  Education,  pointed  out  (p.  54)  that  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  children 
entering  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  left  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fifteen. 

8  Ibid. 

9  F.  F.  Bunker,  Reorganization  of  the  Public  School  System,  p.  114. 
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ninth  grades,  comprising  the  Junior 
High  School,  is  related  very  closely  to 
life,  and  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
that  which  is  purely  academic  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on 
learning  how  to  study  and  how  to  use 
the  library  and  in  showing  the  pupils 
that  education  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
human  relations.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  large  percentage  of  pupils,  es¬ 
pecially  the  boys,  used  to  drop  out  of 
school  because  they  lacked  interest  in 
elementary  subjects  and  because  they 
disliked  the  usual  elementary  disci¬ 


pline.  They  now  “like”  junior  high 
school  because  they  have  a  few  new 
subjects,  a  few  new  teachers  and  older 
fellow  pupils.  It  is  noticeable  that 
they  are  impressed  in  a  very  new  and 
strange  way  by  those  older  than  them¬ 
selves  who  are  approaching  maturity. 
It  is  just  this  spur  and  association  that 
the  old  grade  school  cut  off  for  the  boys 
(and  girls  for  that  matter)  had  no 
higher  classmates  to  admire  and  imi¬ 
tate.  If  the  junior  high  school  does  all 
of  this,  it  is  worth  careful  considera¬ 
tion. 


Philosophy  ofAtt: 

Basic  Interpretations 

By  JOHN  F.  RIOS 

Art  Department,  Phoenix  College,  Phoenix,  Arizona 

Although  the  art  profession  verbally  is  incommensurate  with  the 
suffers  chronically  from  internal  attention  given  to  it  actually.  Not 
disagreements,  confusions,  and  very  many  educators,  for  instance,  ex¬ 
cross-purposes,  there  is  at  least  one  be-  pound  their  own  underlying  assump- 
lief  upon  which  it  apparently  agrees  tions — their  aims  and  objectives — 
to  a  large  extent.  This  is  the  belief  with  the  patience  that  is  necessary  if 
that  the  art  programs  and  practices  of  the  result  is  to  affect  their  programs  in 
every  school  rest  upon  a  philosophy  of  any  significant  way.  Some  educators 
art,  and  therefore  that  one  of  the  first  prepare  a  brief  creed'  which  is  handed 
things  any  good  school  should  do  is  to  to  other  teachers.  Others  utter  gen- 
enunciate  its  own  philosophy  of  art  as  eralities,  at  appropriate  moments, 
a  guide  to  what  it  does  or  hopes  to  ac-  about  the  “meaning  of  art”  or  “new 
complish.  art,”  that  sound  peasant  but,  minus 

This  considerable  agreement  is,  exacting  definitions,  mean  almost  no- 
nevertheless,  more  qualified  than  one  thing.  At  best,  teachers  as  well  as 
might  suppose.  For  one  thing,  the  supervisors  are  impatient  with  basic 
psychologists  of  education  continue  to  theory  Ix'cause  uncertain  and  afraid 
exercise  such  dominant  influence  over  to  move  on  to  practice, 
teacher-training  institutions  as  fre-  The  differences  that  pervade  the 
quently  to  subordinate  all  other  inter-  philosophy  of  art  today  are  by  no 
ests  to  fact-finding  research  in  curri-  means  solely  due  to  neglect  or  super- 
culum  or  administration,  to  mechanis-  ficiality.  Quite  the  contrary;  they 
tic  psychologv’,  statistics,  or  to  kindred  are  also  due  to  the  fact  that  this  field  is 
specializations.  Indeed,  the  only  im-  now  receiving  more  serious  attention 
portant  exception  to  the  general  recog-  than  in  any  period  of  .our  educational 
nition  of  art’s  legitimate  place  in  edu-  art  program.  When  the  assumptions 
cational  training  comes  from  a  minor-  of  art  practice  are  scrutinized  in  the 
ity  of  these  “scientists”  who  maintain  way  they  must  be  scrutinized  if  they 
that  art  is  merely  a  hang-over  from  the  are  to  ho  clarified  and  not  obscured,  the 
scientific  age.  something  esoteric  and  result  is  often  astonishing  and  still 
useless  to  be  dismissed  as  mere  “aes-  more  often  disturbing.  What  at  first 
thetics.”  glance  apj>eared  to  l)e  a  simple  problem 

For  another  thing,  the  importance  of  definition,  for  example,  proves  to 
attributed  to  the  philosophy  of  art  be  far  from  simple.  The  very  same 

1  Archipenko,  A.,  “Creed:  Principles  in  Art  Instruction.”  .Irt  inyrnt,  Vol.  9,  p.  24. 
“A  Statement  to  Art  Teachers,”  Proffrcasire  Education,  March  1942,  p.  163. 
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words  may  mean  two  or  three  entirely 
different  things  in  the  outlook  of  two 
or  three  different  educators. 

Nor  is  the  problem  merely  one  of 
distinguishing  the  various  meanings 
that  underlie  verbal  similarities. 
Clearly,  the  most  pressing  of  all  prob¬ 
lems  is  that  of  determining  which  in¬ 
terpretations  to  accept  as  most  reliable 
on  the  road  of  day-to-day  activity  in 
the  art  program.  Every  art  teacher 
cannot  avoid  deciding  why  he  accepts 
one  meaning  as  against  another.  To 
do  this,  one  should  familiarize  oneself 
with  the  basic  interpretations  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Art;  some  in  practice  in 
the  school  art  programs  of  America. 
Interestingly,  a  number  of  books  and 
magazine  articles  devote  themselves  to 
this  task. 

Art  fis  Experience  ^ 

The  well  'known  book  of  John 
Dewey,  Art  Experience  *  contains 
the  basic  interpretation  that  “art  is 
e.xperience.”  This  conception  of  art, 
as  the  reconstruction  of  an  e.xperience 
to  make  clearer  and  more  emphatic  the 
qualities  that  make  it  an  experience,  is 
developed  in  the  course  of  Dewey’s 
treatment  as  a  whole. 

A  similar  kind  of  effort  to  interpret 
the  field  is  found  in  the  article  “Art 
as  Experience”  by  Albert  C.  Barnes.* 
In  the  light  of  the  conception  of  the 
nature  of  an  experience,  according  to 
Barnes,  it  becomes  possible  to  define 
art  and  to  distinguish  it  from  both  sci¬ 
ence  and  practical  activity.  For,  in 
both  science  and  practical  activity,  it 
is  the  result  of  the  experience  itself. 
Therefore,  Barnes  points  out  that  art 
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has  no  specific  subject-matter  of  its 
own :  its  problem  is  not  one  of  bringing 
into  existence  some  particular  kind  of 
thing  out  of  nothing,  but  of  so  con¬ 
ceiving  and  depicting  the  already  ex¬ 
isting  things  of  one’s  common  experi¬ 
ence. 

Art  as  Integrative  Experience 

Another  article,  L.  L.  Winslow’s 
“The  Meaning  of  Integrated  Art,”'*  is 
likewise  closely  related  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  here  “art  is  an  integrative  ex- 
|)erience.”  ^kferely  bringing  order  out 
of  chaos,  such  as  improving  a  situation 
by  rearranging  things,  improves  one’s 
disposition.  This  engages  one  in  art 
activity  that  results  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  not  only  of  one’s  surroundings, 
but  of  one’s  self.  Art,  as  an  integra¬ 
tive  experience^  concerns  itself  with 
the  creative  and  appreciative  experi¬ 
ences  of  life  as  it  is  lived.  Likewise, 
in  their  article  “A  Philosophy  of  Art 
and  Its  Application  at  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Levels,”  Ruth  L.  Sims  and 
Nora  M.  Craffins®  believe  that  art  is  an 
integrative  experience,  not  just  a  per¬ 
formance  or  a  by-product,  but  rather 
a  “way  of  life” — a  means  through 
which  a  child  enjoj's  and  enriches  his 
life. 

Art  as  Discipline 

^Nfany  an  educator  has  found  art  to 
be  merely  a  tool  of  discipline.  With 
only  a  slight  twist  Herbert  Read* 
brings  it  out  in  his  article  “The  Dis¬ 
cipline  of  Art.”  The  bulk  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  is  a  clear  exfyosition  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  life,  society,  culture,  and  of 
art  and  ethics  in  the  eyes  of  Bergson, 
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Whitehead,  Schiller  and  Nietzsche; 
but  only  in  the  final  part  of  the  article 
does  the  author  give  his  own  philoso¬ 
phy.  “Our  first  step  in  the  schools,” 
says  Read,  “should  be  to  break  down 
the  isolation  of  art — to  abolish  it  as  a 
subject  altogther  ...  It  should  be  the 
significant  aspect,  the  disciplined  as¬ 
pect,  of  every  activity.” 

Art  as  Propaganda 

Propaganda  never  “saves  the  soul” 
although  it  may  save  lives.  Art  as 
propaganda  never  tells  a  truth  oblique¬ 
ly,  although  it  may  breed  a  thought. 
Thusly,  concludes  Robert  Withington 
in  his  article  “Art  and  Propaganda.”^ 
Therefore,  art  with  a  large  infusion  of 
propaganda  is  not  immortal.  “Un¬ 
less  there  is  the  utpiversality  in  art 
which  can  be  perceived  through'  the 
local  or  the  national,  we  cannot  call  it 
gr^at,  and  we  may  not  call  it  art  at 
all,”  says  Withington.  A  letter  in  the 
New  York  Times^  substantiates  this 
theory  that  all  great  art  shows  the 
universal  in  the  particular;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  particular  has  no  uni¬ 
versal  application  that  the  art  express^ 
ing  it  becomes  ephemeral.  No  great 
art  can  be  propaganda,  although  great 
art  can  teach.  Art  as  propaganda  mas¬ 
querades  as  something  else.  It  is  this 
distortion,  this  dishonesty,  which 
works  against  true  art. 

Art  as  Procedure 

One  broad  interpretation  of  art, 
which  often  branches  out  into  different 
categories,  is  the  one  placing  art  as  a 
procedure — a  process,  a  means.  Sup¬ 
porting  this  theory  is  !Marv  G.  Swerer, 
as  revea.led  in  her  article  “Art,  the 
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Basic  Educational  Principle.”*  Under 
this  consideration,  art  is  the  rhythmi¬ 
cal,  balanced  way  of  doing  anything 
which  might  produce  a  satisfying  or¬ 
ganization.  “Art  is  a  procedure,” 
says  Swerer,  “that  develops  within  the 
individual,  through  his  intellectual  and 
emotional  life,  the  power  to  organize  in 
that  satisfying  and  unified  manner 
which  achieves  beauty.”  This  art 
procedure,  in  addition,  includes  stimul¬ 
ation  and  activity  of  the  creative  spir¬ 
it,  controlled  by  the  same  natural  laws 
which  are  in  constant  operation,  build¬ 
ing  and  keeping  the  physical  world  a 
harmonious  whole. 

Here,  appropriately,  we  come  to  the 
first  subdivision,  mainly  art  as  a  demo- 
craiic  procedure.  If  democracy  is  to 
be  perpetuated,  according  to  Frank  E. 
Baker  .in  his  article  “Art  and  Demo¬ 
cracy, '**  the  people  must  see  the  truth 
about  all  phases  of  life.  Fortunately, 
art  portrays  the  realities  of  life.  Alex¬ 
ander  J.  Stoddard  makes  similar  con¬ 
clusions  in  his  article  “Art  and  the 
Purposes  of  Democracy.””  Here  one 
function  of  the  schools  in  reference  to 
art  is  to  equip  the  millions  of  people 
with  at  least  a  “bleacher  appreciation” 
of  the  contribution  that  art  can  make 
to  happiness.  “Art  is  the  inheritance 
of  all,”  states  Stoddard,  “and  not  only 
a  part  of  the  people.”  He  contends 
that  every  person  in  this  democracy 
has  a  right  to  be  able  to  claim  his  share 
of  this  inheritance. 

Art  is,  secondly,  an  edticational  pro¬ 
cedure.  “Learning  to  like  some  exotic 
style  of  art  may  be  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  liking,  or  at  least  understanding 
and  tolerating,  the  people  which  pro- 
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duce  it,”  asserts  Thomas  Munro  in  his 
article  “The  Arts  in  General  Educa¬ 
tion.”**  More  and  more,  he  asserts, 
the  interpretations  on  the  religious  and 
other  symbolism  of  art  are  becoming 
accessible  to  the  general  public.  In 
“A  Statement  to  Art  Teachers,”**  pre¬ 
pared  by  twenty  art  educators,  one  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  the  individual’s  capac¬ 
ity  to  grow  and  develop  depends  on 
w’hether  he  is  properly  informed  and 
motivate<l ;  that  art  is  an  aspect  of 
normal  living  for  every  human  being. 

In  the  third  subdivision,  we  find  art 
as  a  communicative  procedure.  An  edi¬ 
torial  puts  it  this  way:  “The  primary 
purpose  of  art  is  communication,  and 
during  early  civilizations  pictorial  and 
symbolic  expression  was  fuUy  util¬ 
ized.”*'*  The  editorial  goes  on  to  Sayi 
further,  that  communication  still  de- 
dends  largely  upon  the  skill  and  im¬ 
agination  of  artists.  Communication 
utilizes  so  much  art  in  its  functions 
that  a  huge  field  of  Graphic  Arts  has 
developed  with  its  concentrated  areas 
of  commercial  art,  lettering,  poster  art, 
book  art,  book  binding,  and  all  the 
varied  methods  of  printing  and  engrav¬ 
ing. 

The  role  that  art  can  play  in  inter- 
group  relations,  intercultural  educa¬ 
tion  or  in  international  understanding 
is  one  of  great  promise  and  just  lately 
is  being  recognized.  This  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  for 
some  time  now.  Because  of  the  func¬ 
tional  nature  in  which  art  is  used  here, 
he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  art  is 


a  unifying  procedure.  It  brings  men 
into  friendly  bondage;  for,  “when 
materialistic  obstacles  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  fullest  achievement  of  living  by 
harmonious  design  there  is  the  greatest 
need  for  recognizing  the  universality 
of  art”*®  Art  as  a  unifying  proce¬ 
dure  tops  the  richest  and  deepest  veins 
of  human  relations.  “Art  is  thus  not 
a  means  of  escape  from  human  reality 
but  an  ordering  principle  which  can 
be  introduced  into  confused  group  rela¬ 
tions.” 

Art  as  Spiritual  Asset 

The  remaining  three  references, 
published  in  the  last  few  years,  take 
us  to  the  final  basic  interpretation,  one 
which  is  long  standing — art  is  a  spirit¬ 
ual  asset.  In  D.  W.  Gotschalk’s  book 
Ah  and  the  Social  Order^^  the  thesis 
is  clearly  one  of  opposition  ^o  the  cold, 
nihilistic  approach  offered  by  Spang¬ 
ler,  Freud  and  others.  The  author 
makes  it  plain  that,  while  art  does 
serve  a  mental  and  emotional  purpose, 
it  likewise  has  definite  functions  in  re¬ 
lation  to  society,  particularly  that  of 
the  Twentieth  Century.  “Art  is  a 
spiritual  asset,”  asserts  Gotschalk,  “but 
more  than  that,  it  has  specific  contri¬ 
butions  to  make  to  society  in  that  it 
illuminates  human  character,  action, 
and  ideals.”  Helen  Muchnic  fur¬ 
thers  this  assumption  in  her  article, 
“Literature  in  Wartime.”*^  For,  to 
her,  it  is  in  art  that  these  thoughts  and 
ideals  are  most  eloquently  and  most 
lastingly  articulated.  Art  leaves  a 
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record  of  what  men  prize  long  after 
practical  and  tangible  achievements 
are  lost  and  their  creators  are  gone. 
In  “Art  and  Christianity”**  by  M.  K. 
Philips,  the  material  is  very  similar  to 
Gotschalk.  Peyond  all  that,  art  is  a 
civilizing  force,  capable  of  exerting  in¬ 


fluences  that  enhance  the  intellectual 
capacities  of  the  race. 

This  brief  survey  of  interpretations 
of  the  philosophy  of  art,  re-asserts  the 
necessity  for  possessing  some  basic 
theory  of  art  in  each  school  art  pro¬ 
gram. 


18  Christian  Education,  December  1950,  pp.  288-290. 
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The  War  of  the  Revolution.  By  Christo, 
pher  Ward.  Two  volumes,  boxed.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company.  1952. 
$15.00. 

This  two-volume  account  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  is  a  comprehensive  narra¬ 
tive,  alive  with  incident  and  colorful  de¬ 
tail.  that  rejids  like  fiction.  Popular,  his¬ 
tory,  of  course,  should  be  written  in  just 
this  fashion.  Christopher  Ward  (1868- 
1943)  was  preeminently  fitted  to  produce 
such  a  thorough  study.  His  background 
in  law,  his  experience  in  writing,  and  his 
many  associations  with  .American  histor¬ 
ical  groups  and  societies  made  him  keen¬ 
ly  aware  of  the  important  and  fascinating 
movement  that  we  call  our  .American  Revo¬ 
lution.  .A  splendid  picture  of  the  causes 
that  prompted  the  inevitable  and  a  full 
treatment  of  the  events  that  led  up  to 
the  Revolution  provide  an  introduction 
to  the  very  complete  account  that  fol¬ 
lows.  The  characters  who  played  major 
roles  in  the  dramatic  days  following  Con¬ 
cord  are  carefully  etched  and  their  activ- 
ites  are  vigorously  portraj’ed.  Much  de¬ 
tail  is  given  on  battles  and  skirmishes, 
fortifications  and  terrain,  gunnery  and 
methods  of  warfare.  Upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Ward,  Professor  John  R.  .Alden  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  edited  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  manuscript  for  publication.  The 
study  is  truly  a  mcmumental  one  that  will 
a])peul  to  both  scholars  in  the  field  and 
general  readers.  Both  will  find  it  an  ex¬ 
citing  and  exhilarating  story. — Wii.i.iam 
P.  Sears,  New  A'ork  University. 


Bollnow,  Otto  Friedrich ;  Geschlchte  der 
Piidagogik,  V^ol.  IV.  Die  Fadagogik  der 
deutschen  Romantlk.  Von  Arndt  bis 
Frobel.  W.  Kohihammer  Verlag,  Stutt¬ 
gart,  1952.  227  pages.  DM  11.40. 

The  title  classifies  the  book  as  part  of  a 
series  of  volumes  dealing  with  educational 
theories  throuj^  various  literary  perio<l8, 
but  it  does  not  satisfactorily  characterize 
the  contents.  More  than  h.  lf  of  the  book 
is  given  to  an  analysis  of  Friedrich  Frb- 
bel’s  pedagogical  thought,  and  sometimes 
the  minutest  details  of  his  Schriften  are 
unfolded,  down  to  the  vignettes  which 
adorn  Frobel’s  publications.  Next  to  Frb- 
bel  whose  influence  upon  later  educational 
thinking  was  most  pronounced  the  ideas 
of  Ernest  Moritz  .Arndt  are  treated  with 
considerable  length.  To  be  sure,  the  au¬ 
thor,  whose  recent  book  on  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke  has  given  him  an  important  rank 
among  contemporary  Rilke  interpreters 
does  not  fail  to  sketch  the  basic  philoso¬ 
phical  and  pedagogical  trends  from  which 
Arndt’s  and  Frbbel’s  thoughts  sprang,  and 
his  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
‘Bildung’  is  particularly  illuminating.  No 
wider  interpretation  of  German  Romantic 
thought  on  education,  as  may  be  found  in 
Friedrich  Schlegel’s  writings  e.g..  is  at¬ 
tempted,  however,  and  thus  the  book  falls 
quite  .short  of  its  promising  title.  There  is 
no  index. — Web.neb  Neese,  Middlebury  Col¬ 
lege. 


The  Effect  of  the  Group  on 

the  Behavior  of  the  Individual 

By  HENRY  CLAY  LINDGREN 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  San  Francisco  State  College 


JAMES  LeBLANC,  high  school 
teacher  of  social  studies,  has  a 
cross  to  bear  this  semester.  The 
name  of  the  cross  is  Mike  Moreno, 
^like  is  not  a  bad  kid.  lie  is  a  C  plus 
student,  usually  turns  his  work  in  on 
time,  is  cooperative  in  group  projects. 
He  doesn’t  try  too  hard,  and  is  obvious¬ 
ly  working  below  capacity.  Perhaps 
the  latter  symptom  alone  would  have 
merited  ^Ir.  LeBlanc’s  special  atten¬ 
tion,  had  it  not  been  for  another  factor 
— Mike’s  annoying  habit  of  talking  to 
his  neighbors  during  class. 

^liss  Witherspoon,  the  English 
teacher,  does  not  have  this  kind  of 
problem  with  Mike.  She  insists  on 
“pin-drop”  silence  in  her  classes,  and 
when  Mike  broke  this  silence  the  sec¬ 
ond  time,  she  moved  him  up  to  the 
front  row,  where  he  was  under  con¬ 
stant  scrutiny.  True,  she  has  prob¬ 
lems  with  Mike,  but  talking  in  class  is 
not  one  of  them. 

Mr.  LeBlanc  has  deliberately  pre¬ 
cluded  ^liss  Witherspoon’s  kind  of 
solution  by  his  decision  to  organize  and 
o|K'rate  his  class  as  democratically  as 
j)Ossible  within  the  restrictions  pre¬ 
scribed  by  tradition  and  common  sense 
for  the  conduct  of  the  high  school  class¬ 
room.  He  has  encouraged  students  to 
pick  their  own  seats,  to  help  plan  the 
instructional  program  and  to  conduct 
as  many  of  the  class  sessions  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Yet  whenever  the  group  is  in 


total  session,  an  annoying  buzz  from  • 
the  back  of  the  room  indicates  that 
Mike  is  talking  to  one  of  his  neighbors. 
Mr.  LeBlanc  attempted  a  number  of 
techniques.  At  first  he  tried  to  ig¬ 
nore  Mike,  on  the  grounds  that  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  disturbance  would  be  to 
magnify  it  and  to  create  more  distrac¬ 
tion  than  actually  existed.  This  did 
not  succeed,  for  as  the  buzz  continued 
day  after  day  the  class  became  restless’ 
and  inattentive,  and  he  himself  be¬ 
came  increasingly  irritable.  He  tried 
making  suggestions  that  all  conversa¬ 
tion  cease.  At  first  he  made  these  sug¬ 
gestions  pleasantly,  but  later  he  began 
to  make  them  in  a  firm  and  incisive 
tone.  It  was  no  good.  Mike  w’ould 
stop  for  about  five  minutes,  and  then 
would  start  in  again.  Mr.  LeBlanc 
spoke  to  !Mike  about  the  matter  cas¬ 
ually  outside  the  class;  Mike  w’as  apol¬ 
ogetic  and  appeared  to  be  contrite,  but 
the  next  day  the  subtle  sabotage  con¬ 
tinued.  There  was  nothing  grossly 
delinquent  about  this  behavior,  yet 
Mr.  LeBlanc  felt  that  the  morale  of 
the  class  was  deteriorating.  It  was 
almost  as  though  the  class  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  this  impasse  to  be  resolved  be¬ 
fore  settling  down  to  work. 

^fr.  LeBlanc’s  own  morale  was  af¬ 
fected,  too.  He  knew  that  he  could 
achieve  an  administrative  solution  of 
the  problem  by  means  of  some  drastic 
action  as  sending  ^like  to  the  princi- 
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pal’s  office.  Yet  he  felt  that  to  do  so 
would  be  to  chill  the  pleasant,  permis¬ 
sive  working  relationship  he  worked 
so  hard  to  achieve  with  his  classes. 
Furthermore,  there  was  IMike  himself 
to  consider.  Undoubtedly  there  were 
hidden  reasons  why  he  acted  as  he  did. 
Unquestionably  3ilike  had  his  prob¬ 
lems,  too,  and  it  might  well  be  that  an 
abrupt  handling  would  worsen  his  ad¬ 
justment  to  them  rather  than  help  him. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  LeBlanc 
felt  somewhat  like  the  man  who  had 
been  condemned  to  torture  by  the  con¬ 
stant  dripping  of  water.  His  patience, 
his  emotional  reserves,  his  smoothly 
efficient  techniques  were  in  danger  of 
l)eing  worn  away  by  the  abrasive  effect 
of  the  insidious  and  subversive  mur¬ 
mur  in  the  back  row.  ^ 

And  so  ^kfr.  LeBlanc  chose  the  obvi¬ 
ous  solution — he  asked  !Mike  to  see 
him  in  his  office,  after  school..  Only 
by  getting  at  the  source  of  Jthe  problem 
could  he  help  himself,  the  class  situa¬ 
tion  and,  of  course,  Mike. 

The  meeting,  which  was  scheduled 
for  thirty  minutes,  lasted  two  hours. 
It  started  with  ^fike  being  belligerent, 
resentful  at  having  to  give  up  a  half 
hour  out  of  his  afternoon.  Mr.  Le¬ 
Blanc  was  equal  to  this,  he  sympa¬ 
thized  with  !Mike,  and  in  the  same 
breadth  stated  that  he,  too,  disliked 
giving  up  his  leisure  time.  This  took 
!Mike  aback,  since  he  had  expected  a 
reprimand  for  his  insolent  tone.  His 
immediate  reaction  was  to  break  into 
tears.  Such  kindness  was  unexpected, 
he  had  not  deserved  this,  he  ought  to 
be  punished,  he  knew  he  had  been  do¬ 
ing  wrong,  he  could  not  help  himself. 
After  the  storm  had  subsided,  he  told 
Mr.  I^eBlanc  about  his  home  life, 
about  a  father  who  was  seldom  homo, 
about  a  stepmother  who  hated  him  and 
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doted  on  her  own  two  sons,  about  the 
complete,  instantaneous  and  unques¬ 
tioning  obedience  which  was  expected 
of  him.  And  Mr.  LeBlanc  understood 
how  the  permissive  atmosphere  of  his 
classroom  had  somehow  upset  Mike, 
how  his  latent  hostililties  had  led  him 
to  “test  the  limits”  of  the  situation. 
Although  Mr.  LeBlanc  used  most  of 
the  interview  to  understand  Mike,  he 
did  not  forget  the  purpose  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  He  ended  the  interview  by  care¬ 
fully,  yet  pleasantly,  discussing  with 
Mike  the  importance  of  not  disturbing 
the  class.  Mike  understood  and  pro¬ 
mised  that  the  future  would  see  a 
marked  change  in  his  behavior. 

His  promise  was  good  for  one  week. 
In  the  very  middle  of  an  interesting 
discussion  of  race  prejudice,  a  low 
buzzing  in  the  back  <*f  the  room  indi¬ 
cated  that  !Mike  was  at  it  again. 

The  purpose  of  this  anecdote  is  not 
to  raise  the  question  of  how  to  handle 
a  difficult  situation  in  class  discipline 
but  rather  to  illustrate  the  principle, 
which  we  often  overlook,  that  people 
are  not  the  same  as  individuals  as  they 
are  as  group  members.  When  Mike 
was  alone  with  Mr.  I^eBlanc  he  was 
contrite  and  penitent.  He  wanted  to 
do  what  was  required  of  him  and  he 
wanted  to  be  “a  good  boy.”  Presum¬ 
ably,  when  he  rejoined  the  class  after 
his  counseling  session  with  Mr.  Le¬ 
Blanc,  this  resolve  continued  for  a 
short  while,  yet  there  was  something 
about  the  group  situation  which  made 
his  continued  obedience  impossible.  If 
Mr.  LeBlanc  continues  to  meet  with 
Mike  after  school,  it  may  be  that  he 
will  help  him  to  overcome  his  behavior 
problem.  If  so,  he  will  be  helped  by 
his  realization  that  the  Mike  he  talks 
to  in  his  office  is  not  the  same  as  the 
^like  who  sits  in  the  back  of  the  class. 
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Different  psychological  and  social 
forces  play  upon  Mike  which  make  him 
behave  quite  differently  in  the  two  sit¬ 
uations.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  LeBlanc 
appears  to  be  a  man  of  insight,  pa¬ 
tience,  and  persistence,  it  may  well  be 
that  he  knows  these  things  and  will  act 
accordingly.  But  how  about  his  col¬ 
leagues,  how  about  the  rest  of  us — are 
we  aware  of  what  different  individuals 
our  students  become  as  they  change 
from  one  situation  to  another  ? 

The  truth  se<‘ms  to  be  that  much  of 
the  time  we  in  education  are  un* 
aware  of  the  fact  that  people  tend  to 
act  differently  as  members  of  groups 
from  the  way  they  act  when  they  are 
not  members  of  groups.  Even  if  we 
are  aware  of  this,  we  often  appear  to 
ignore  it.  We  treat  students  as  though 
we  expev't  them  to  'behave  the  same 
within  groups  as  they  do  away  from 
them.  We  easily  fall  'into  the  error 
of  assuming  that  since  the  ^like  !More- 
no  who  sits  in  class  is  physically  the 
.same  student  w’ith  whom  we  “had  un¬ 
derstanding”  in  our  office,  he  should  be 
the  same  student  psychologically. 
Hence  when  ^fike  Moreno  displays 
personality  traits  as  a  class  member 
which  are  different  from  those,  he  dis¬ 
played  when  alone  with  us,  we  feel 
frustrated  ami  inadequate.  Sometimes 
we  are  (H]ual  to  this  feeling  and  recov¬ 
er  quickly,  but  at  other  times  our  re¬ 
sentment  at  IxMiig  let  down  disturbs 
onr  relationship  with  our  class  or  wnth 
our  family  and  friends. 

Sometimes  we  do  recognize  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  personalities  to  veer  sharply 
when  moved  from  the  dual  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  teacher  and  student  to  the 
larse-gronp  situation  of  the  class,  but 
we  find  ourselves  unable  to  accept  the 
inevitability  of  this  change  and  hence 
are  frustrated  just  as  badly  as  though 


we  were  unaware  of  it.  We  act  as 
though  this  is  something  which  should 
not  happen,  that  somehow  individuals 
should  be  psychologically  consistent  as 
they  move  from  one  situation  to  an¬ 
other.  It  may  be  in  these  cases  that 
we  are  “projecting”  our  own  difllcul- 
ties  into  the  situation.  It  may  be 
that  w'e  resent  the  fact  that  we,  too,  are 
unable  to  maintain  a  consistency  of 
action  and  behavior  as  we  move  into 
group  situations.  Perhaps  an  illus¬ 
tration  will  demonstrate  how  a  change 
in  the  social  situation  will  affect  be¬ 
havior,  on  the  adult  level. 

Let  us  assume  that  there  is  a  school 
which  is  having  difficulties  with  stu¬ 
dent  morale.  The  situation  has  reached 
the  point  where  disciplinary  problems 
are  an  everyday  occurrence,  and  an 
almost  imj>enetrable  w’all  of  sullen  hos¬ 
tility  confronts  each  teacher  as  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  awaken  the  interest  of  his 
ykss  in  the  subject  at  hand.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  school  is  an  individual 
who  wants  to  do  the  right  thing,  but 
who  is  unwilling  to  let  his  faculty  take 
any  initiative  in  solving  problems.  lie 
sees  himself  as  a  democratic  adminis¬ 
trator  w’ho  permits  free  discussion  dur¬ 
ing  faculty  meetings,  yet  who  somehow 
manages  to  destroy  the  confidence  of 
his  teachers  to  do  things  for  themselves. 

When  the  teachers  of  this  school 
meet  together  informally,  they  often 
talk  of  ways  and  means  whereby  they 
might  take  steps  to  improve  the  mor¬ 
ale.  However,  whenever  any  of  these 
suggestions  are  brought  up  in  faculty 
meeting,  they  are  criticized  by  the 
principal,  whereujK>n  discussion  moves 
on  to  other  topics.  The  result  is  that 
nothing  is  accomplished  at  faculty 
meetinffs  which  would  help  to  improve 
the  difficult  situation. 

Finally,  one  teacher  is  convinced 
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that  the  principal  would  not  stand  in 
the  wav  of  a  proposal  supported  by  a 
group  of  the  faculty.  Hence  he  works 
up  a  proposal  that  a  faculty  committee 
investigate  the  problem  of  student  mor¬ 
ale  and  make  some  recommendations 
to  the  total  faculty  regarding  possible 
solutions.  He  discusses  his  proposal 
with  several  of  his  colleagues  and  they 
promise  to  support  him  in  the  faculty 
meeting.  The  day  of  the  meeting  ar¬ 
rives.  the  teacher  makes  his  proposal 
to  the  group,  it  is  subjected  to  the  usual 
criticism  by  the  principal,  the  teacher 
looks  around  for  support  from  his  col¬ 
leagues,  but  no  support  is  forthcom¬ 
ing.  The  discussion  moves  on  to  an¬ 
other  topic. 

Probably  many  of  us  have  had  simil¬ 
ar  experiences.  We  promised  ourselves 
that  we  would  get  up  and  speak  at  the 
meeting  tonight,  but  somehow  we 
didn’t  gelt  around  to  it.  Or  we  pro¬ 
mised  ourselves  that  we  wouldn’t  get 
in  an  argument  this  time,  but  somehow 
we  got  involved.  Adults,  are  like  Mike 
Moreno  in  at  least  one  respect,  they, 
too,  behave  differently  in  groups  than 
they  do  when  they  are  outside  of  them. 

Some  of  us  who  are  more  or  less 
aware  of  this  phenomeon  attempt  to 
meet  it  head  on,  by  uiging  our  stu¬ 
dents,  our  friends  and  even  ourselves 
to  “act  sensibly.”  We  even  think  of 
the  things  we  will  do  and  say  “next 
time.”  But  when  “next  time”  comes, 
it  is  the  same  story  all  over  again — ^we 
made  the  same  mistakes,  we  didn’t 
speak  up  when  we  should  have,  or  we 
did  speak  up  and  “put  our  foot  in  our 
mouth.”  We  feel  defeated,  inferior, 
without  knowing  exactly  why.  And 
doubtless  our  friends  and  our  students, 
whom  we  have  abjured  to  “act  sen¬ 
sibly”  behave  much  the  same  way. 

It  seems  here  that  we  have  made  the 


mistake  of  depending  too  heavily  on  an 
intellectual  solution.  We  are  inclined 
to  do  this  because  we  live  in  a  culture 
which  attempts  to  deny  the  emotional 
aspects  of  many  human  situations  and 
emphasizes  an  intellectual  approach  to 
the  solving  of  problems,  although  an 
intellectual  solution  is  often  appropri¬ 
ate,  there  are  many  occasions  when  it 
not  only  will  not  work,  but  will  actu¬ 
ally  worsen  the  problems  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  solve.  Emotional  factors  are 
in  every  situation  involving  two  peo¬ 
ple.  Yet  we  seem  obsessed,  with  the 
apparent  necessity  to  apply  the  intel¬ 
lectual  solution.  We  are  perplexed 
and  angry  with  the  child  who  insists 
on  being  afraid  of  the  hypodermic 
needle  in  spite  of  our  assurance  that  it 
will  be  only  a  pii>  prick.  Yet  we  can¬ 
not  control  the  thumping  of  our  own 
hearts  and  the  quivering  o^  our  own 
knees  when  we  appear  before  a  large 
group  to  make  a  formal  presentation  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  “there’s  really  no¬ 
thing  to  be  afraid  of.”  And  counselors 
are  annoyed  because  young  people  do 
not  come  in  and  request  the  counseling 
in  “how  to  pick  a  mate”  and  “how  to 
build  a  successful  marriage”  which 
they  have  made  so  readily  available. 

Similarly,  we  will  not  solve  those 
problems  involving  the  essentialy  emo¬ 
tional  character  of  the  effect  which  be¬ 
ing  a  member  of  a  group  has  on  indi¬ 
viduals  which  compose  it,  if  we  insist 
on  denying  the  existence  of  the  emo¬ 
tional  characteristic,  if  we  attempt  to 
force  purely  intellectual  solutions,  or 
if  we  assume  that  the  presence  of  pow¬ 
erful  emotional  forces  make  the  group 
situation  essentially  non-functional  for 
most  educational  purposes. 

On  the  contrary,  solutions  to  prob- 
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lems  involving  groups  would  seem  to 
lie  in  the  direction  of  accepting  the 
facts  that  individuals  will  be  affected 
by  groups,  that  this  influence  will  be 
emotional  in  character,  and  that  a 
change  in  behavior  of  individuals  will 
result.  If  we  can  accept  these  princi¬ 
ples,  it  will  then  be  possible  to  work 
out  strategies  and  techniques  which 
will  enable  us  to  use  the  group  situa¬ 
tion  to  further  our  educational  goals, 
by  utilizing  the  power  which  lies 
within  the  d^mamic  qualities  of  the 


group,  rather  than  trying  to  fight  this 
power,  or  dam  it  up,  or  ignore  it. 

What  we  need  today  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  which  is  concerned 
with  the  forces  at  work  in  the  group 
situation  which  facilitate  or  prevent 
learning.  As  we  come  to  learn  more 
about  these  forces ;  we  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  find  that  we  must  revise  curriculum, 
methodology,  and  goals  to  stimulate 
and  to  utilize  forces  which  favor 
learning  and  to  inhibit  or  deflect 
forces  which  impede  it. 
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Who  Should  Plan  Curriculums? 

By  J.  A.  HAMILTON 
Wilmette,  Illinois 

IRECTIXG  educational  features  of  human  nature  and  in  the 
I  y  change,”  by  William  F.  Tier-  characteristics  of  the  problems  in- 
ney,  was  published  in  El)l%  voiced. 

CATION,  Novemlx'r  1052,  p.  191.  Objectively,  these  ideas  app<*ar  as  a 

•  Tierney  writt*s,  (p.  192),  “If  educa-  mixture  of  the  valid  and  the  invalid, 
tion  is  to  maintain  its  position  of  im-  The  invalidity  apj)ears  in  the  de- 
portance  in  a  changing  society  it  is  signation  of  the  spetdfic  n'sjwnsibles 
essential  that  its  curriculum  be  kept  for  curriculum  planning, 
alive  by  constant  revision.”  I  submit  that  objwtively,  curricu- 

Theu  (pp  194-196),  he  states,  “Who  lum  planning  is  essentially  a  special- 
is  responsible  for  curriculum  plan-  ized  task,  propt'rly  to  be  carried  on  by 
ning?  .  .  .  curriculums  should  be  de-  staffs  of  vocationally  8j)ecialized  staffs 
m<x*ratically  formulated  ...  all  per-  of  curricular  e.xperts.  Rather  than 
sons  concerned  should  have  some  part  acting  as  consultants  to  the  other  peo- 
in  their  developijient  or  at  least  the  ♦  pie  properly  involved,  these  other  |)eo- 
oppi>rtunity  to  do  so  .  .  .  Curriculum  pie  should  be  the  consultants  of  the  ex- 
j)lanning  is  a  (o-operative  effort  car-  ports.  These  curricular  exjxrts,  or  at 
rieil  on  by  fe(^‘ral,  state,  and  Wal  least, '^specialists,  should  be  provide<l  in 
leadership  groups,  classroom  teachers,  adecjuate  numbers,  much  greater  than 
lay  people,  and  pupils  in  school  ...  is  now  the  fashion. 

In  the  art‘a  of  curriculum  develop-  This  practice  would  only  follow  in 
ment,  specialists  and  suj)ervisors  <‘dueation  the  general  extra-educational 
should  act  in  the  capacity  of  consul-  practice  which  in  contemjwrary  life 
tants  .  .  .  Teachers  should  undoubtedly  (in  the  “advanced”  countries)  is  not- 
have  the  greatest  amount  of  participa-  able  for  extreme  vocational  sulxlivision 
tion  of  all  groups  in  the  matter  of  cur-  of  lalK)r,  in  which  there  is  a  general 
riculum  development.  If  curriculums  differentiation  Ix'tween  the  vocations 
are  to  be  functional  they  must  be  of  planning  activities,  and  those  of  ex- 
worked  out  by  persons  who  are  to  use  ecuting  the  plans, 
them.  They  should,  however,  have  the  American  education  recognizes  this 
assistance  of  the  other  groups  con-  differentiation  and  devotes  a  large  part 
cerned  .  .  .  time  shoiild  Ih?  provided  in  of  its  activity  to  procedures  intended 
their  schools  for  such  purposes  .  .  .”  to  prepare  students  for  planning  voca- 
Doubtless  these  ideas  are  now  very  tions. 
widely  in  <Klucational  fashion  but  are  Especially  in  the  Fnited  States, 
they  valid  for  the  social  welfare  ?  planning  has  Income  in  a  high  de- 

To  consider  validity,  one  must  em-  gnn*  vocationaly  differentiated  from 
ploy  criteria,  one  set  of  which  are  ob-  authoritative  administration.  The 
jectivist,  consisting  here  in  pertinent  tasks  of  industrial  executives  are  large- 
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Ij  or  altogether  those  of  approving 
plans  prepared  by  planning  specialists, 
or  of  choosing  between  alternative 
plans  so  prepared.  A  recent  picture 
of  the  present  Henry  Ford  shows  him 
with  a  blueprint  in  his  hand ;  of  course 
the  print,  what  it  represents,  and  the 
planning  for  executing  the  print  in 
automotive  production  were  the  w’ork 
of  various  specialists  in  his  staff. 

Why  should  curriculums  be  “demo¬ 
cratically  formulated  ?”  Only  of 
course,  to  produce  the  educationally 
best  curriculums,  those  which  can  be 
definetl,  without  elaboration  here  as 
those  best  for  a  democratic  society. 

ffut  what  is  “democratic”  formula¬ 
tion  ?  Is  it  to  be  judged  by  its  intrin¬ 
sic  character  regardless  of  the  curricu¬ 
lar  results?  Objectively,  it  wpuld  ap¬ 
pear  proper  to  start'  with  the  desired 
result  and  work  back  to  find  out  the 
best  procedure  no  attain  it.  Whether 
a  curricular  planning  ppoced’ure  pro¬ 
ducing  good  democratic  results  should 
be  called  “democratic”  or  “democratic¬ 
ally  effective”  might  be  worth  discus¬ 
sion  but  certainly  this  is  secondary. 

Objectively,  proper  curricular  plan¬ 
ning  is  now  possible  only  by  the  same 
general  procedures  generally  used  in 
extra-school  life,  especially  in  indus¬ 
try.  These  extra-school  planning  pro¬ 
cedures  are  far  from  j)erfect,  perhaps 
grossly  imperfect  in  their  democratic 
effectiveness,  but  one  feature  is  essen¬ 
tial,  that  of  their  vocational  specializa¬ 
tion. 

Could  the  present  designs  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  have  been  produced  or  could 
improvements  be  made  by  the  opera¬ 
tional  procedure  indicated  by  Dr.  Tier¬ 
ney  for  curricular  development  ? 
Could  automobile  drivers,  salesmen,  re¬ 
pairmen,  production  workers,  even  the 
high  and  low  brass  in  the  executive  de¬ 


partments  or  the  bankers  and  finance 
and  insurance  men  have  developed  pro¬ 
per  automobile  plans  by  taking  off  time 
now  and  then  from  their  usual  activi¬ 
ties,  and  conferring  thru  any  system  of 
committees,  and  with  the  automobile 
engineers  restricted- to  only  a  consul¬ 
tant  role? 

Is  curricular  planning  for  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  complex  conditions  of  con¬ 
temporary  and  prospective  American 
life,  such  a  simple  matter  that  it  can  be 
conducted  adequately  as  an  incidental 
and  part-time  activity  of  either  admin¬ 
istrators  or  teachers,  engaged  chiefly 
in  carrying  into  instructional  execu¬ 
tion  whatever  curriculum  may  be  ex¬ 
tant  ? 

Why  should  “functional”  curricu¬ 
lums  of  joecessity  require  construction 
by  classroom  teachers  ?  Does  an  auto¬ 
mobile  driver  have  to  design  the  aiitoi 
mobile  to  insure  its  operation? 

Actually,  only  curricular  specialists 
are  capable  of  constructing  functional 
curriculums.  Such  curriculums  re¬ 
quire  extensive  research  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  specific  character  of  the  soc¬ 
iety  into  which  the  students  are  to  be 
trained  to  fit  and  into  the  nature  of  the 
students  according  to  which  the  in¬ 
struction  must  be  provided.  Proper 
curriculums  require  special  and  not 
too  common  capabilities,  those  similar 
in  general  to  those  of  the  research  sci¬ 
entist  and  the  engineer  or  more  especi¬ 
ally  the  es|>ecially  advanced  type  of 
scientific  worker  who  can  be  well  de¬ 
signated  as  the  technologist. 

The  few  special  curricular  w’orkers 
employed  by  the  various  school  sys¬ 
tems  and  the  professors  of  curriculum 
in  the  schools  of  education  are  far  too 
few  for  the  curricular  work  needed. 
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Whether  they  have  proper  qualifica- 
tiona  is  also  a  question  which  could  not 
be  answered  properly  without  investi¬ 
gation. 

The  undeniable  need  for  expressing 
in  curriculums  the  experiences,  ideas, 


activities  of  “all  persons  concerned,” 
and  especially  the  classroom  teachers 
can  be  met  by  proper  methods  but  the 
basic  essential  need  now  is  for  a  corps 
of  curricular  experts,  curricular  engi¬ 
neers  or  technologists. 
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About  a  year  ago,  the  Morgan  Library 
in  New  York  acquired  a  collection  of  the 
letters  of  Charles  Dickens  to  Miss.  Angela 
Burdett-Coutts,  an  enormously  wealthy 
spinster  whose  fortune  derived  from  the 
London  banking  firm  of  Coutts  and  Com¬ 
pany.  These  letters  are  assembled  in  this 
book  and  they  constitute  an  intimate 
chronicle  of  more  than  three  decades  of 
the  novelist’s  life.  A  portrait  of  Dickens, 
hitherto  unseen,  emerges  from  these  let¬ 
ters  and  they  provide  the  grounds  for  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  man  and  his 
work.  These  letters  tell  how  the  author 
worked  and  how  he  lived  with  the  charac¬ 
ters  he  was  creating  as  one  lives  with  real 
people. — William  P.  Sears,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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Readiness  for  Critical  Reading 

By  MARJORIE  SEDDON  JOHNSON 
Supervisor,  The  Reading  Clinic  Laboratory  School, 

Temple  University 


ERE  PRONOUNCING  of 
words  from  the  printed  page 
does  not  eonstitute  reading. 
Dr.  Gray  (2,  p.  10)  has  said:  “The 
concept  of  reading  has  expanded  dur¬ 
ing  recent  decades  from  a  simple  activ¬ 
ity  of  one  dimension  to  a  complex 
activity  of  four  dimensions — percep¬ 
tion,  understanding,  reaction,  integra¬ 
tion.”  Refore  the  reading  act  is  com¬ 
plete  the  words  and  phrases  must  be 
taken  in  by  the  visual  apparatus,  be 
understoo{l  and  evaluated,  and  finally 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  past 
ex|)erienoes  to  improve  thinking  and 
behavior. 

Setting  the  Stage 

If  the  pupils  in  our  schools  are  to 
develop  reading  ability  of  a  four  di¬ 
mensional  type,  the  instructional  pro¬ 
gram,  from  the  readiness  stage  on, 
must  be  pointed  in  this  direction. 
From  their  first  contacts  with  children, 
teachers  must  be  thinking  of  not  only 
readiness  for  any  reading,  but  also 
readiness  for  critical  or  evaluative 
reading  which  leads  to  improved  action 
on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Nila  Ban- 
ton  Smith  (3,  pp.  556-51)  discussed 
certain  changes  in  our  instructional 
program  which  will  be  necessary.  The 
same  wide  experience,  carefully  linked 
with  language;  the  use  of  field  trips 
and  visual  aids,  planned  to  give  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  language  children  meet;  the 
attention  of  contextual  setting,  the  de¬ 
terminate  of  meaning — all  these  must 
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be  included  in  the  systematic  readiness 
program  designed  to  lead  to  achieve¬ 
ment  in  reading  as  it  is  now  seen. 

A  Wa/y  of  Life  - 

!Many  problems  confront  the  teacher 
who  attempts  to  help  his  pupils  develop 
into  thinking  individuals,  evaluating 
as  they  read,  using  what  they  read.  He 
may  find  that  they  do  not  do  this  kind 
of  critical  reading  and  thinking  with¬ 
out  special  suggestion  from  him.  He 
may  find  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
organize  details  or  that  the  relationship 
among  them  can  I’e  seen.  The  pupils 
may  never  have  been  stimulated  to  con¬ 
sider  critically  the  things  which  they 
hear  and  read  in  their  every  day  ex¬ 
periences.  Perhaps,  in  some  ways, 
schools  have  created  such  problems  in 
this  area.  When  attempts  have  been 
made  to  develop  critical  reading  and 
thinking  abilities,  they  have  frequently 
been  concentrated  in  certain  lessons 
and  usually  placed  in  the  higher 
grades.  The  program  seems  to  have 
been  built  on  this  erroneous  concept: 
“Having  learned  to  think,  the  pupils 
can  now  learn  to  think  critically.” 
Having  learned  to  read,  the  pupils  can 
now  learn  to  read  critically.”  No  sys¬ 
tematic  program,  starting  when  and 
before  reading  achievement  started, 
has  led  to  the  aim  of  a  thinking  reader. 
“Critical  thinking  is  not  a  simple  gad¬ 
get  that  can  be  taught  and  acquired  on 
the  spot  in  one  lesson,  unit,  or  even 
in  one  single  subject.  It  is  something 
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like  a  wav  of  life  ...  It  is  necessary 
to  see  critical  thinking  as  a  develop¬ 
mental  process,  also,  in  which  there  is 
a  psychological  learning  sequence  that 
students  need  to  follow.”  (I,  p.  ('ll). 

In  the  well  planned  program  this 
developmental  process  is  recognized 
and  receives  attention  in  schools  from 
the  pupil’s  earliest  e.xperiences.  Read¬ 
iness  for  critical  reading  should  and 
can  l)e  developed  even  l)efore  actual 
reading  is  Ix’ing  done.  The  projx'r 
classroom  setting  for  the  development 
of  this  readiness  is  one  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  are  facing  problems  which  are 
imj>ortant  to  them.  Critical  thinking 
occurs  in  problem  solving  situations. 
When  a  child  has  a  question  which  he 
wants  answered,  he  will  swk  various 
sources  of  information  and  attehipt  to 
arrive  at  an  answer  which  satisfies 
him.  Here  is  the  opjx)rtunity  for  him 
to  leani  to  evaluate  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  apply  his  thinking  powers  to  .de¬ 
ciding  on  the  best  solution  to  his  prob¬ 
lem.  The  first  step,  therefore,  in 
teaching  which  develops  readiness  for 
critical  thinking,  is  the  growth  of  an 
atmosphere  in  which  problems  arise 
and  their  solution  is  vital. 

In  th^  Classroom 

IIow  can  the  teacher  so  guide  his 
students  as  to  make  critical  thinking 
and  reading  a  part  of  their  normal, 
everyday  jx'rformanee  ?  Suppose  that 
in  a  first  grade  classroom,  in  the  daily 
exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences 
among  the  pupils,  this  question  arises 
out  of  the  discussion:  ‘‘What  can  we 
do  now  to  get  ready  for  a  garden  when 
it  gets  warm  ?” 

A  Problem  Arises.  Certainly  the 
first  thing  that  would  happen  would 
be  the  giving  of  suggestions  by  various 
members  of  the  class.  If  the  teacher 


keeps  a  record  w’ith  the  children  of 
these  suggestions,  he  has  his  first  op¬ 
portunity  of  fostering  some  critical 
thinking.  As  comments,  suggestions, 
and  questions  come  from  the  group, 
the  teacher  may  put  these  contributions 
on  the  lK>ard.  Assume  for  the  moment 
that  this  is  done  with  a  minimum  of 
teacher  direction.  He  allows  a  free 
flow  of  ideas  from  the  children  and  ac- 
eepts  whatever  they  have  to  offer.  He 
feels  that  at  this  stage  his  contributions 
shotjld  be  to  inject  some  rather  non- 
directive  questions  which  may  keep 
the  group  thinking  going,  but  in  its 
own  way — not  his  way.  For  example, 
if  the  first  class  were  all  relative  to 
getting  seeds  and  plants,  the  teacher 
would  certainly  realize  that  there  were 
other  j)robUms  to  solved  Ix'fore  the 
group  would  l*e  read.v  for  see<ls  an<l 
plants.  However,  he  w,o»ild  rather 
have  them  ^liscover  this  than  direct 
their  thinking  by  asking,  “Where  are 
we  going  to  have  the  garden  ?”  “IIow’ 
will  we  get  the  ground  ready  ?” 
“Should  we  have  a  flower  garden  or  a 
vegetable  garden  ?” 

These  problems  will  arise  as  the 
children  go  over  their  ideas  and  organ¬ 
ize  them.  How  much  better  to  have 
the  children  see  them,  recognize  their 
own  problems,  than  to  have  the  teacher 
point  them  out !  The  first  step  in  do¬ 
ing  real  critical  thinking  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  or  identification  of  a  problem. 

Hence,  the  teacher  proceeds  as  a 
member  of  the  group,  serving  as  re- 
eorder  at  the  same  time  that  he  parti¬ 
cipates  as  one  contributor  among  many. 
Soon  the  l)oard  is  filled  with  ideas  giv¬ 
en  by  various  members  of  the  group. 
Before  the  problem  arose,  this  ex¬ 
change  of  conversation  had  taken  place 
in  the  circle: 

“My  mother  got  these  seeds  yester- 
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day.  She  said  I  could  have  them.” 

“Let’s  plant  them.” 

“We  can’t  do  that.  It’s  too  cold.” 

“I  put  some  in  a  pot  at  home.  Dad 
said  our  cellar  was  a  good  place  to 
grow  seeds.” 

“Why  can’t  we  plant  Bill’s  seeds  in 
our  room  ?” 

“Let’s  save  them  for  a  garden  when 
it  gets  warm.” 

“Could  we  have  a  garden  ?” 

“ily  brother  had  one  last  year  in 
third  grade.” 

“Would  we  have  to  wait  ’till  it’s 
hot  ?  Let’s  start  now.” 

“It’s  too  cold.  Nothing  will  grow.” 

“We  could  do  some  things  to  get 
ready.” 

“What  can  ^w’c  do  now’  to  get  ready 
for  a  garden  when  it  gets  warm  ?” 

Tentative  SoIuHonst,  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  the  teacher  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that  Bill’s  jwcket  of  seeds  was  goings 
to  develop  into  a  real  class  pi^ject. 
Conse(|uently,  he  had  kept  no  record 
of  the  ideas  contributed  before  fhe 
problem  arose.  Once  the  genuine  in¬ 
terest  of  the  group  had  been  revealed, 
he  started  to  keep  account  of  all  the 
comments  which  were  contributed. 
The  question  was  first  placed  on  the 
board.  Then  each  point  was  adde<l 
as  it  came  from  a  member  of  the  group. 

“We  have  my  seeds  to  start  with.” 

“I  could  plant  them  in  my  cellar 
W’itb  mine.” 

“Why  does  your  father  say  that’s 
such  a  good  place  for  seeds?” 

“Don’t  seeds  need  sun  to  grow  ?” 

“I  have  some  seeds  I  can  bring,  too.” 

“^fy  mother  and  I  saved  seeds  last 
year.  We  had  great  big  flowers. 
She’ll  give  us  some.” 

“Can  we  put  these  plants  in  the 
garden  ?” 

“They’re  inside  plants.” 


“No,  they’re  not.  That’s  where  I 
got  them  for  the  room,  out  of  our 
garden.” 

“I  have  a  shovel  w’e  could  use.” 

“Can  I  dig?” 

“It’s  too  hard  out  there.” 

“Can  w’c  really  make  a  garden  in 
the  yard  ?” 

“I  told  you  my  brother  and  some 
kids  had  one  last  year.” 

And  so  on  with  spontaneous  ex- 
changt>  of  questions,  answers,  guesses, 
and  observations  from  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group. 

Approaches  to  Organization.  Two 
very  different  approaches  could  be  used 
from  this  point  on.  The  fastest  one 
would  no  doubt  be  for  the  teacher  to 
say,  “We’ve  been  talking  about  so 
many  things!  We’ve  heard  about 
seeds  that  people  erfn  bring.  We’ve 
heard  aborit  plants  we  could  use.  We 
know  some  tools  we  can  use.  We  want 
to  find  out  If  we  can  have  a  garden 
and  where  we  can  have  it.  I’ll  make 
a  list  of  the  people  who  can  bring 
things.  Another  list  can  have  the 
questions  we  want  to  answer.  When  I 
get  those  ready,  we’ll  see  what  w’e  can 
do  next.” 

Everything  is  all  nicely  organized. 
Who  profited  from  the  process  of  the 
organization?  The  teacher  had  some 
fine  practice  in  doing  something  he 
conld  already  do.  The  children  ?  It 
w’as  not  their  organization ;  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  learned 
little  or  nothing  from  it.  In  other 
words,  fine  opportunities  to  develop 
critical  thinking  ability  had  been 
missed. 

Instead  of  imposing  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  material  and  the  next  steps, 
the  teacher,  alert  to  his  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  to  develop  evaluative 
abilities,  will  guide  the  pupils  in  see- 
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ing  the  need  for  and  accomplishing 
this  task.  “We’ve  said  all  these 
things  that  are  on  the  board.  What 
was  the  question  we  had  in  the  begin¬ 
ning?”  lie  may  have  to  read  for  the 
group.  Some  contributions  may  be 
read  by  members  of  the  class.  In 
either  case,  the  children  will  be  having 
a  real  experience  in  the  fact  that  word 
syml)ols  merely  represent  their  ideas, 
record  their  s}X)ken  contributions. 

lly  bringing  the  group  back  to  the 
original  question  as  a  framework  for 
their  thinking  the  teacher  is,  by  exam¬ 
ple.  teaching  a  lesson  in  critical  think¬ 
ing.  The  problem  must  l)e  kept  in 
mind.  All  the  evaluation  of  materials 
read,  heard,  observed  must  be  in  terms 
of  the  problem.  Having  gotten  the 
attention  Vif  the  group  centered  on  the 
original  question,  the  teacher  might 
ask.  “What  help  did  we  get  on  our 
problem  ?” 

“Some  of  the  children  can  bring 
things  we’ll  need.” 

Evaluating  Relevan-cy.  Here  is 
the  opportunity  to  do  some  work  on 
evaluating  the  relevancy  of  statements. 
“What  things  can  we  bring  to  help 
with  the  garden  ?  Let’s  find  the  state¬ 
ments  that  say  people  can  bring 
things.”  From  all  the  contributions 
recorded,  the  group  picks  out  the  ones 
which  tell  of  things  that  can  be  brought 
to  school  to  help  with  the  garden.  As 
these  are  put  together,  one  child  real¬ 
izes  that  all  the  things  were  either 
seeds,  plants,  or  tools.  The  teacher 
helps  them  to  arrange  these  things  in 
an  elementary  outline,  using  correct 
format  so  that  they  again  have  a  chance 
to  learn  by  participation  and  example. 
As  truly  relevant  statements  are  se¬ 
lected  from  those  on  the  Iward,  they 
can  be  incorporated  in  the  outline. 
Sooner  or  later  some  things  related  to 


the  general  topic,  but  not  actually  help¬ 
ful  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  will 
be  picked.  Perhaps  Jim’s  statement 
that  he  had  a  little  spade  he  could 
bring  to  school  brought  forth  a  com¬ 
ment  from  Fred  that  they  had  a  big 
spade  at  home.  Doris  added  that  they 
had  gotten  a  new  rake  last  summer. 
These  may  be  picked  out  as  being  re¬ 
lated  to  the  topic  because  they  di}>cuss 
tools.  Here  the  direction  must  again 
be  to  the  question,  “What  things  can 
we  bring  to  help  with  the  garden  ?” 
^Merely  asking,  “Did  Fred  say  he  could 
bring  the  spade  ?”  will  turn  thinking 
in  the  direction  of  deciding  the  rel¬ 
evancy  to  the  question.  It  demands 
some  critical  reading  of  his  contribu¬ 
tion.  Does  “We  have  a  big  spade  at 
home”  mean  that  he  can  bring  a  big 
spade  to  school  ?  Does  it  bc-long  with 
statements  which  answer  the  question  ? 

Through  such  treatment  of  the  re¬ 
corded  class  conver.sation,  a  funda¬ 
mental  ability  in  critical  reading  and 
thinking  can  l)e  developed  functionally. 
Here  children  can  see  the  necessity  to 
and  develop  ability  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  statements  which  are,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  related  to  the  topic  and  those 
which  actually  help  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  or  answer  the  question.  This  was 
the  type  discrimination  that  Roma 
Gans  (1)  found  intermediate  grade 
children  unable  to  make  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy.  Could  it  be  because 
teachers  have  not  directed  activities 
toward  the  development  of  such  abili¬ 
ties  ? 

Varied  Frameworks  for  Classifying 

In  addition  to  the  classification  of  the 
type  above,  relationships  according  to 
topics,  many  other  classifications  might 
arise  out  of  the  organization  of  the 
materials.  Perhaps  in  addition  to  the 
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statements  that  certain  tools  could  be 
brought  to  school,  there  might  be  some 
questions  about  tools.  “Do  we  need  a 
rake?’’  “Where  can  we  get  a  water¬ 
ing  can  ?”  “How  much  would  a  little 
trowel  cost?”  These,  like  the  state¬ 
ment  about  Fred’s  spade,  might  be  se¬ 
lected  as  relevant  to  the  question  be¬ 
cause  they  ask  alwut  tools.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  to  build  the  ability  to 
classify  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  contribution  was  made.  Was 
it  to  tell  about  something  that  could 
be  brought  to  school?  Was  it  to  get 
.some  information  ?  Was  it  to  tell 
about  a  personal  experience  or  pos¬ 
session  ?  The  organization  may  be  one, 
then,  which  takes  into  account  the  pur¬ 
pose  or  intent  of  the  statement  as  well 
as  one  which  shows  relationships  by 
topics. 

Tn  going  over  the  materials  there 
will  be  chances  to  differentiate’between 
personal  observations  and  generaliza¬ 
tions  incorrectly  drawn  from  |iersonal 
experiences.  The  personal  observa¬ 
tions  cannot  be  disputed.  The  general¬ 
izations  may  be  opinions  taking  the 
form  of  statements  which  purport  to  l)c 
facts  and,  therefore,  need  investiga¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  Joan  had  men¬ 
tioned  that  she  could  bring  sweet  pea 
seeds  from  home.  Her  offering  these 
seeds  for  the  garden  provided  various 
comments  from  other  members  of  the 
group.  Bob  said,  “Sweet  peas  don’t 
grow  here.”  Edna  added,  “That’s 
right.  I  planted  some  last  year  and 
they  didn’t  grow.”  The  rest  of  the 
pupils  need  to  see  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  these  statements.  Edna’s  state¬ 
ment  that  she  planttnl  some  that  didn’t 
grow  cannot  be  disputed.  Bob’s,  how’- 
ever,  may  or  may  not  be  so. 

Thus,  the  organization  and  consid¬ 


eration  of  the  statements  should  help 
to  make  pupils  aware  of  the  differences 
between  statements  of  “fact”  and  opin¬ 
ion.  It  should  help  them  to  see  that 
we  need  more  evidence  than  Edna’s  be- 
for  we  can  accept  or  reject  Bob’s  state¬ 
ment.  It  is  his  opinion.  On  w’hat  is 
it  based  ?  What  sources  will  we  have 
to  use  to  check  up  on  his  statement  ? 
Is  Arthur’s  suggestion  that  he’ll  ask 
the  gardener  on  Mr.  Flair’s  place  a 
good  one?  Why  might  he  be  a  better 
person  to  ask  than  Jane’s  sister  ?  The 
older  sister  is  Jane’s  living  encyclope¬ 
dia,  but  she  knows  nothing  about  gard¬ 
ening.  How  does  Bob’s  statement 
about  sweet  peas  compare  with  your 
own  experiences  in  the  past?  Have 
you  ever  had  sweet  peas  in  your 
garden  ? 

EiralucUttig  References.  As  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  class  problem  continut's, 
many  other  opportunities  will  arise  for 
developing  readiness  for  critical  read¬ 
ing.  Various  sources  of  information 
will  be  consulted.  Ideas  from  these 
books,  interviews,  pictures,  “green 
thumb”  programs  on  the  radio,  field 
trijw,  etc.,  will  need  to  be  weighed  and 
considered.  The  teacher  can  do  much 
to  set  precedents  for  reading  to  solve 
problems  as  these  sources  are  con¬ 
sulted.  Even  before  the  pupils  can 
read  for  themselves,  he  can  use  refer¬ 
ences  with  them.  Seed  catalogues, 
price  lists  from  a  garden  supply  house, 
encyclopedias,  the  dictionary,  science 
books,  children’s  periodicals,  the  daily 
newspaper — all  these,  and  many  others 
should  be  available  and  their  use  made 
clear  to  the  pupils.  Here  then,  are 
further  opportunities  for  development 
of  the  attitude  of  critical  thinking  and 
reading. 
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In  Summary 

A  cetrain  amount  of  maturity  is 
necessary  for  critical  thinkinjr.  Such 
techniques  as  those  suggested  here  can 
set  the  stage  for,  and  further  the  de¬ 
velopment  of,  that  necessary  maturity. 
Children,  in  solving  their  problems, 
will  come  to  see  the  necessity  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  thoughtful  investigation  of  var¬ 
ied  sources  of  ideas  and  information. 
Finally  these  pupils,  because  they  use 
the  ideas  they  get  from  their  language 
activities,  will  come  to  recognize  the 
worth  of  their  study. 

What  is  involved  in  critical  read¬ 
ing?  How  much  ability  in  this  area 
can  be  built  in  the  early  stages  of 
school  e.xperience  ?  The  ideas  j>r(‘- 
st'iited  in  this  article  have  touched,  on 
only  a  few  of  the  comjwnents  of  what 


we  call  critical  reading  ability.  Some 
suggestions  have  been  made  about  ways 
these  basic  abilities  can  be  developed. 
Within  a  problem  solving  situation, 
identification  of  problems,  organiza¬ 
tion  of  materials,  evaluation  of  ideas 
and  sources  of  information  can  devel¬ 
op.  These  are  first  steps  in  the  se¬ 
quence  of  development  in  critical  read¬ 
ing.  As  pupils  come,  through  experi¬ 
ence  and  meaningful  practice,  to  do 
these  things  naturally  and  without  urg¬ 
ing,  the  more  complex  tasks  involved 
ill  critical  reading  will  lie  within  their 
grasp.  The  alert  teacher  will  con- 
tine  to  build  readiness  for,  and  pro¬ 
vide  guidance  in,  accomplishing  these 
tasks.  Critical  reading  ability  will 
be  taught  functionally,  in  real  life  sit¬ 
uations,  not  in  isolated  practice  les¬ 
sons. 
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Financing  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  States.  The  Staff  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  EMnancing  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  John  D.  Millett.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1952.  $5.00. 

This  is  the  staff  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Financing  Higher  Education  and  it 
represents  the  results  of  three  years  of  in¬ 
tensive  research  into  the  major  problems 
now  facing  the  colleges,  universities,  and 
professional  schools  of  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Millett  has  taken  the  raw  data  of  the 
staff  findings  and  has  refined,  summarized, 
and  interpreted  them.  The  result  is  a 
very  complete  picture  of  the  financial  and 
administrative  situation  in  institdtions  of 
higher  learning  throughout  the  land.  The 
study  is  broken  do>vn  into  five  lairge  areas : 
The  Objectives  of  Higher  Education ; 
Costs  and  Administration ;  Sources  of  In¬ 
come;  Possibilities  for  Future  Financing: 
and  The  Task  .\head.-^WiLLiAM  P,  Seabs, 
New  York  University. 

The  Federal  Government  and  Financ¬ 
ing  Higher  Education.  By  Richard  O. 
Axt,  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Pre.ss.  1952.  $4.00. 

This  is  another  in  the  series  of  studies 
in  the  area  of  higher  education  prepared 
lor  the  Commission  on  Financing  Higher 
Education,  sponsored  by  the  Association 
of  .\merican  Universities,  and  financed  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation.  In  this  study,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  federal  government  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  colleges  and  universities  is  discussed 
at  length.  The  first  section  of  the  volume 
traces  the  historical  development  of  na¬ 
tional  policy  toward  education  from  col¬ 
onial  days  to  1940.  The  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  land-grant  colleges  is  care¬ 
fully  surveyed  and  the  encouragement 
given  to  technical  education  by  the  federal 
government  is  stressed.  The  second  part 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  major  federal 


programs  in  higher  education  such  as  fed¬ 
eral  research  at  universities,  the  G.  I.  Bill 
of  Rights,  other  federal  scholarships,  and 
the  fellowship  programs.  A  special  sec¬ 
tion  deals  in  detail  with  the  effect  of  fed- 
'lal  programs  on  medical  education.  The 
last  portion  of  the  book  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  federal  policy  toward  higher  edu¬ 
cation  since  1945  and  this  includes  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  work  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mission.  Dr.  Axt  points  out  deficiencies 
in  the  present  relation  between  the  federal 
government  and  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  He  also  discusses  some  of  the 
problems  of  national  defense  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  manpower  policy  as  these  apply 
to  education. — Wjlliam  P.  Sears,  New, 
Yc  rk  .University. 

Nature  and  Needs  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Financing  Higher  Education.  New  York. 
Columbia  Universitj*  Press.  1952.  $2.50. 

This  Ls  a  concise  and  authorative  sum¬ 
mary  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States.  The  Commission  on  Financing 
Higher  Education  spent  three  years  in  in¬ 
tensive  studj’  and  now  offers  its  report  in 
the  brief  compass  of  this  small  book.  The 
whole  field  of  higher  education  in  the 
.American  democracy  is  surveyed  and  its 
character  and  problems  are  clearly  out¬ 
lined.  The  report  focuses  on  the  crucial 
issues  that  face  administrators  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  necessary  financial  support  for 
their  programs.  The  nature,  values,  and 
needs  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  are  very  carefully  stated.  The  re¬ 
port  is  derived  from  the  exhaustive  re¬ 
search  done  by  the  Commission  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  great  detail  in  the  parent  vol¬ 
ume  Financing  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  States.  This  larger  volume  pro¬ 
vides  the  broad  factual  information  which 
underlies  this  brief  summary. — William  P. 
Sears,  New  York  University. 
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The  Cambrid^  Economic  History  of 
Europe.  Volume  Two:  Trade  and  Indus¬ 
try  in  the  Middle  Agee.  Edited  by  M.  M. 
Postan  and  E.  E.  Rich.  New  York.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press.  1952.  xvi  and 
604  pp.  $9.00. 

This  second  volume  in  the  scholarly  and 
authoratative  Cambridge  Economic  His¬ 
tory  of  Europe  focuses  attention  on  trade 
and  industry  during  the  middle  ages.  The 
work  is  divided  into  eight  sections  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  present  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  account  of  medieval  trade  and  indus¬ 
try.  The  opening  chapter  considers  trade 
and  industry  in  barbarian  Europe  until 
Roman  times.  The  late  Roman  Empire  is 
next  considered.  An  interesting  chapter 
on  B3-/antine  trade  and  induslrj-  follows. 
Other  chapters  deal  with  the  trade  of 
northern  Europe,  of  Southern  Europe,  the 
woolen  industry,  mining  and  metallurgv-, 
and  building  in  stone.  Each  chapter  has 
been  prepared  by  an  expert  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  field  and  the  separate  chapters  are 
provided  with  full  bibliographies  and 
maps.  sound  reference  for  the  student 
of  the  medieval  period. — Wili.iam  P.  Sears, 
New  York  University. 

Currier  and  Ives’  America.  Edited  by 
Colin  Simkin.  New  York.  1952.  $10.00. 

This  magnificent  book  contains  eighty 
choice  Currier  and  Ives’  prints,  excellently 
reprfjduced  in  full  color,  together  with  ex¬ 
tended  commentary  on  the  prints  and  the 
times  that  the.v  portraj’.  Colin  Simkin, 
who  made  the  selection  and  who  prepared 
the  book,  is  our  foremost  Currier  and 
Ives’  scholar.  Currier  and  Ives  were 
“Printmakers  to  the  American  People” 
from  the  1830’s  to  the  1880's  and  the  prints 
furnish  a  unique  and  authentic  record  of 
the  .Xmerican  scene.  This  is  a  book  for 
evcrj-  school  library  in  America.  It  is  a 
rare  visual  aid  to  an  understanding  of  the 
American  tradition.  Although  the  cost 
ma.v  seem  high  to  those  charged  with 
pinching  pennies  in  school  budgets,  the 
book  is  really  very  reasonably-  priced  and 
its  value  to  youngsters  (and  oldsters)  will 
far  exceed  its  price. — Wili.iam  P.  Sears, 
New  York  University. 


The  Revolt  of  American  Women.  By 
Oliver  Jensen.  New  York.  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.  1952.  $6.00. 

This  delightfully  entertaining  picture 
book  bears  the  engaging  sub-title,  ‘‘A  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Century  of  Change  from 
Bloomers  to  Bikinis — from  Feminism  to 
Freud.”  The  volume  is  a  pictorial  account 
of  the  place  of  women  in  the  American 
culture  of  the  past  several  decades.  A 
vast  number  of  amazing  photographs  have 
been  gathered  to  make  up  this  picture 
book  and  they  tell  the  sociological  story 
in  a  very  vivid  way.  This  is  an  enjoyable 
contribution  to  American  social  history. — 
William  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 

Measurement  in  Education.  By  A.  M. 
Jordan.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company.  1952.  $5.25. 

The  place  of  measurement  and  of  mea.s- 
uring  instruments  in  the  learning  process 
i§  clearly  defined  and  explored  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  which  includes  a  tremendous  amount 
of  material  on  the  histor.v,  construction, 
and  fundamental  principles  of  testing. 
The  relation  of  measuring  instruments  to 
stated  objectives  is  treated  both  for'  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  and  stress 
is  laid  on  the  measurement  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  on  the  construction  of  teats  for 
such  special  areas  as  the  fine  arts  and  mu¬ 
sic,  mechanical  and  clerical  skills,  and 
physical  education.  Tlie  application  of 
statistical  interpretation  is  included  and 
the  processes  of  statistical  procedure  are 
lucidly  explained.  Problems  and  exercises 
follow  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  and  these 
render  the  volume  suitable  as  a  text  in 
teacher  eilucation.  The  lists  of  tests  ap¬ 
propriate  for  each  area  and  level  of  in¬ 
struction  will  be  very  helpful  for  those 
working  in  the  evaluation  of  teaching  and 
of  learning. — Wiixiam  P.  Sears,  New  York 
University. 

Recollections  of  Three  Reigns.  By  Sir 
Frederick  Ponsonby.  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Dutton. 
1952.  $5.00. 

Interest  in  the  British  Roy-al  Family  has 
been  intensified  now  that  a  Queen  again 
occupies  the  throne  for  the  first  time  since 
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Queen  Victoria’s  lonjf  reign  drew  to  its 
close  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  Intimate  glimpsea  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  Edward  V’ll  and  George  V  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  these  memoirs  by  Sir  Frederick 
I’onsonby.  Sir  Frederick  is  the  ideal  per¬ 
son  to  prepare  such  a  book  of  recollections 
because  he  served  all  three  monarchs — as 
Assistant  Private  Secretary  to  both  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Edward  VII  and  a  Keeper  of  His 
Majesty’s  Privy  Purse  to  George  V.  His 
service  of  some  forty  y  ^ars  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James  and  his  acute  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation  are  bases  for  this  engaging 
memoir. — Wiu.iam  P.  Sears,  New  York 
University. 

The  Youthful  Queen  Victoria.  By  Dor¬ 
mer  Creston.  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1952.  $5.00. 

Lincoln,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  Queen 
Victoria  are  probably  the  three  most  writ¬ 
ten  about  characters  of  modern  history. 
Each  j’ear  more  books  appear  dealing  with 
these  three  towering  figures.  And  readers 
seem  always  eager  for  more.  In  Thr 
Youthful  Queen  VirtorUi,  Miss  Creston  very 
carefully  traces  the  antecedents  as  well  as 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  Victoria  and 
she  shows  how  the  personality  of  this 
daughter  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent 
(and  granddaughter  of  George  III)  devel¬ 
oped  and  what  forces  moulded  it.  Of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  is  Miss  Creston’s  picture  of 
the  numerous  children  of  George  III  and 
particularly  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  the 
father  of  the  future  Queen.  The  book  aj>- 
pears  most  appropriately  at  this  time 
when  another  young  person  wears  the 
crown  of  England. — William  P.  Sears, 
New  York  University. 

The  Early  Tudors.  1485-1558.  By  J.  D. 
Mackie.  New  York.  Oxford  University 
Press.  1952.  $7.00. 

The  “Oxford  History  of  England’’  is  de¬ 
signed  to  occupy  fourteen  volumes.  The 
work  is  under  the  editorship  of  G.  N. 
Clark,  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Already  ten  volumes  of  this  series  have 
been  published.  Each  volume  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  book,  but  the  whole  series  will 


form  a  continuous  history  of  England 
from  Roman  times  to  the  present  century. 
The  undertaking  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  cooperative  ventures  in  scholarship 
of  the  present  day.  In  The  Early  Tudort, 
J.  D.  Mackie,  Professor  of  Scottish  History 
and  Literature,  deals  with  the  birth  of  the 
nation-state  at  the  end  of  the  medieval 
period.  The  author  traces  the  rise  of  a 
stable  monarchy  and  its  establishment  by 
the  competent  Henry  VII.  The  machinery 
by  which  the  royal  power  was  exercised  is 
discussed  and  the  effects  of  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical  pow¬ 
ers  in  the  person  of  Wolsey  is  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  kind  of  rule  characteris¬ 
tic  of  Henry  VIII.  The  rise  of  the  English 
monarchy  is  studied  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  continental  affairs.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  period  is  shown 
tq  have  had  considerable  effect  upon  the 
political  and  constitutional  structure.  The 
reformation  is  treated  both  as  a  reli^ous 
movement  and  as  an  influence  on  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  men  in  art,  architecture,  and 
in  modes  of  living. — William  P.  Sears, 
New  York  University. 

Portrait  of  the  Old  West.  By  Harold 
McCracken.  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany.  1952.  $10.00. 

Three  and  half  centuries  of  vigorous  life 
on  the  Great  Plains  are  depicted  in  this 
very  beautiful  and  interesting  addition  to 
Western  Americana.  Mr.  McCracken  has 
selected  some  of  the  flnest  pictures  of  the 
old  West  and  these  have  been  reproduced 
in  excellent  color.  The  writings,  too,  of 
some  thirty  artists  have  been  drawn  upon 
to  add  to  the  color  of  the  book.  These 
artists  were  men  who  did  not  remain  in 
their  studios  but  who  rode  into  the  west, 
lived  with  the  Indians,  commanded  the 
Army,  or  went  along  with  the  cowboys. 
They  endured  the  rigors  of  frontier  life 
and  their  paintings  and  drawings  and 
their  writings  are  spiced  with  the  life  on 
the  frontiers.  This  is  an  excellent  re¬ 
source  volume  for  those  who  teach  and 
those  who  study  American  history. — Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 


He  Asked  Permission  to  Stay 


Afa/or  William  £.  Barber,  USAfC 
Medal  of  Honor 


IlilCHT  THOUSAND  weary  marines  lay  be¬ 
sieged  at  Yudam-ni ;  three  thousand  more 
were  at  Hagaru-ri,  preparing  a  break¬ 
through  to  the  sea.  Guarding  a  frozen 
mountain  pass  between  them.  Major 
Barber,  with  only  a  company,  held  their 
fate  in  his  hands.  Encirclement  threat¬ 
ened  him;  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw. 
But  he  asked  permission  to  stay,  and  for 
five  zero-cold  days  the  company  held  the 
pass  against  attack.  The  Major,  badly 
wounded,  was  carried  about  on  a  .stretcher 
to  direct  defense.  When  relief  came,  only 
eighty-iour  men  could  walk  away.  But 
Major  Barl)er’s  action  had  been  decisive 
in  savii^  a  division. 

“I  know,”  says  Major  Barber,  “that  you 
at  l\ome  realize  what  hard  jobs  our  sons 
and  brothers  are  doing  in  America’s  armed 
forces.  Maybe  you  haven't  realized  that 
you’re  helping  those  men— whenever  you 
invest  in  U.  S.  Defense  Bonds.  True,  Bonds 
are  personal  financial  security  for  you.  But 
they  also  strengthen  our  economy— to  pro¬ 
duce  the  good  arms  and  food  and  medical 
care  that  make  our  men  secure.” 


Peace  is  for  the  strong! 

For  peace  and  prosperity  save  ivith 
U.  S.  Defense  Bonds! 


Now  E  Bonds  pay  3%!  Now,  improved 
Series  E  Bonds  start  paying  interest  after  6 
months.  And  average  3%  interest,  compounded 
semiannually  when  held  to  maturity  !  Also, 
all  maturing  E  Bonds  automatically  go  on 
earning— at  the  new  rate— for  10  more  years. 
Today,  start  investing  in  Series  E  Defense 
Bonds  through  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan. 


The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  thit 
advertisement .  It  is  donated  by  thts  puhlicm^ 
tion  in  cooperation  wtth  the  Advertising 
Council  end  the  Magazine  Publishers  of 
America, 
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What  they  are  saying  about 

THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 


National  Secondary-School  Faculty  Journal 


**  Hive  I  told  you  lately  that  CH  teems 
by  far  the  most  intellidently  written  and 
edited  educational  magazine?  You  do  a 
whale  of  a  literate  job.*' — Laurbncb 
B.  Johnson,  Editor,  N*w  Jtney  Educa¬ 
tional  Raokw. 

**/  eonMer  OH  my  be$t  eiueational  mayaoine. 
I  taka  about  SO,  Oat  moot  of  them  have  Uttfo 
to  intereet  mo.  Too  ooholarly,  or  too  eontorva- 
tke,  or  too  amatourtohly  done,  etc.  But  I  aati- 
•Ipata  and  road  OB  ao  I  antMpato  and  road 
B«ad«r'a  Digest,  Coronet,  and  a  fou)  other 
popular  magaoinoo." — Dr.  Harry  O.  MoEoton, 
Editor,  Sebool  ActiTitiea. 

**!  know  cd  no  otber  edncationa)  Jonmnl  that 
oflera  inch  a  wealth  of  information  in  ench  a 
digestible  and  entertaining  form.** — ^Merton  C. 
Bromley,  Onldanee  birtetor,  CazenoTla,  K. 
Central  SohooL  ' 

*'CH  it  a  leader  in  giving  practical 
tecondary-tchool  information*** — Paul 
KliNOB,  Hotoo  High  School,  IndkmapoUo,  Ind, 

artieloo  uouatty  touch  upon  tho  moot  vital 
and  human  oohood  problomo."—Mr$.  E.  M. 
Ohioum,  Doan,  Waohinyton  High  School,  DaUao, 
Tom. 

"I  like  the  way  CH  writers  let  go  with  pointed 
expression,  also  with  Irony  and  satire.  CH  Is 
a  llrely  JonmaL" — ^Paol  Fatoot,  Purdue  Uni* 
▼erslty,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

“  CH  it  foremost  in  its  field,  and  it  not 
hidebound  by  tradition  or  theory.** — 
LORINB  D.  HYBR,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  High 
School 


"At  least  75%  of  our  high-oehool  faculty  road 
OE,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  T.  Johmoon, 

Supt.,  Bloomfield,  Nobr. 

**We  pattern  a  great  deal  of  our  thinking  and 
activities  from  CH.  This  magnifleent  Journal  la 
truly  a  bible  for  all  Junior  and  senior  hl|^ 
schools.” — Neal  V.  Musmanno,  Prin.,  Stowe  Jt/- 
Sr.  High  School,  McKees  Bocks,  Pa. 

**  Of  the  7  educational  ioumalt  to  which 
we  subscribe,  CH  it  the  most  frequently 
quoted  in  general  conversation  and  dit* 
cuttiont.*’ — W  H.  Stores,  Jr.,  Supt. 
Inoomeoo,  Mtm.,  Conoolidatod  School 

"May  CH  continue  to  print  tho  Maf  of  artieloo 
it.doool  Certain  otudento  hero  have  loon  eon- 
l.^eineed,  by  tht^  vigfirouo,  vital  ortMoa  that 
toachoro  contribute  to  CM,  that  aU  teacharo 
are  not  stuffed  shirts  or  dehydrated  old  wtaids." 
— Beamieo  Skeen,  Suprv.,  College  of  Education, 
Bellingham,  Wash. 

**CH  Is  one  of  the  few  Journals  that  present 
both  sides  of  educational  controversies  in  a 
fair  and  stimulating  manner.” — ^W.  D.  Sieg¬ 
fried,  South  Kortright,  N.  Y.,  Central  SehooL 

**  CH  it  the  most  practical  of  all  the  edu* 
cational  journals  to  which  1  suberibe.** — 
Fountib  N.  Williams,  Prin.,  Broadsoay 
Junior  High  School,  Clarl^bufg,  fV.  Vo. 

"OH  airing  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  high-schoei 
teaching  is  an  inspiration." — 0.  H.  Smith,  Ma¬ 
rengo,  III.,  High  SchooL 


- Would  you  like  a  sample  copy? - 

Ths  best  tbiag  for  yos  to  do,  of  eosrss,  fie  to  rath  14  for  a  yssr’s  ■obsoriptioa  riSht  now. 
The  aext  best  thiol  is  to  jot  *'  PIseae  send  a  samplo  sopy  of  CH  "  os  a  pest  sard  sad  aaail  it  to  ns. 

THE  CLEARING  HOUSE  S'b*  wToTr* 
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TIE  8RACE  M.  ABBOTT  TEACIERS'  ABEICT 

ORACK  M.  ABBOTT,  MANAasR 

120  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  16,  MASS. 


Teachors  Dnroau  M.A,Bn^ 

■vlmJLAAIv  A  TII-7l«WITHimPOOM  M.DO.  W.  D.  OruMck 

Mmhtr-il.  A.  T.  A.  RHILADKLRHIA  7.  PA.  PAwwwMalwr  A^JtJ 

OONMiLTANTS  TO  OOHOOLO  AND  OOU.BOU 
QmmUty  TM«A«r*  mmA  ^oaMomb  I4mt04  nnmghomt  tlw  T««r 
WRITE  - . RHONE  . VMIT 


Teachors  Baroau 


TII-7l«WITHimROOM  BLDO. 
RHILADRLRHIA  7.  RA. 


COLLEGE  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  EXECUTIVES 
We  Need  You  For  The  Bener  Ptying  Positions. 

For  •  Better  Siltry  and  a  More  Desirable  Position  Enroil  with  the  R.  M.  T.  A. 

WRITE  us  TODAY  FOR  INFORMATION 
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ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS'  AGENCY’ 


410  U  S  NATL  BANK  BLDG 


DrNVtR.  COlO 
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Te;eptione 
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Hl>.;2-2170 
HU  2-2171 


42,.0  Boyls^on  St  (rooms  looe  ioo?.  Boston  16  Mass 


TXACHEBpS  JiftRPltP — Elementary — Secondary — College.  We  hare  officially  listed, 
hundreds  of  splendid  positions.  Vhij  not  inveetigate  these  through  us?  Our  many 
years  of  experience  in  placing  teachers— over  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  the  same 
management — gires  you  expert  guidance — so  important  in  seeking  a  position. 
Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Setabllehed  1880  Suooeesor  to  THB  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

a06  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  FENNA. 
Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


LARGEST,  HOST  WIDELY  PATRONIZED  TEACHERS’  AGENCY  IN  THE  WEST 


